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<a Talmage’s, s Great  Cronaleg Oller, 





I" all this Wide, Wide World there is no Paper for the Home Circle like THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Charmingly Edited in Dr. 

Talmage’ s — vein, Beautifully Illustrated with a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handsomely Printed on Excellent Paper 

- from Large, Clear Type, and published 52 times a year, it is pre-eminently the 
Brightest and Best Family Paper of our day and generation. With every Issue 
it grows in Beauty and Interest, and they who once Subscribe feel they never 
again can be happy without it. It makes Home Brighter, Cheerier, Sweeter, and 
Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the Charm of its Weekly Visits, 
lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALD can supply. 

It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that sent a cargo of food to the famine-smitten peasantry of Russia, sus- 
taining 125,000 LIVES until harvest time. * © It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that last winter distributed .\ 
among the destitute in New York City, through its Fifteen Relief Stations, over $30,000 in Clothing, Food, Fucl, ~ 

2 Rents, and Medicine. At one time it cared for ovor 1,800 FAMILIES, besides 2,150 homeless men and women— || 
ry altogether over 11,000 SOULS—and provided them with upward of TWO MILLION MEALS absolutely free of cost. 
* It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD which at its CHILDREN’S HOME in Nyack-on-the-Hudson, last summer, boarded 

Jn bebe Ir and clothed 1,125 POOR CITY WAIFS, giving them free entertainment, besides paying all their traveling expenses. 

As an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, and thus prove it ‘‘ THE BRIGHTEST AND THE BEST,” if you 
Send $2.00 to-day, Dr. Talmage will send both to one address, or, if preferred, EACH TO A SEPARATE.address, all Express and 
Mail CHARGES FULLY PRE-PAID, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR and a beautiful CLOTH and GILT copy of 


DR. TALMAGE’S PATHWAY OF LIFE” FREE! 


This Wonderful Book, ‘PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains 544 Large Pages, with over 200 ENGRAVINGS, many of them full 
page—including full Half-tone Portrait of Dr. Talmage as he NOW looks. It is substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Gilt, 
measuring, when open, from tip to tip, 9x16 INCHES. It WEIGHS 3 POUNDS and is Sent FULLY PRE-PAID. 



































“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE.” 


Among those who cordially endorse this Great 
Book of a great Author, are HER MAJESTY, QUEEN 
VICTORIA, Ex-President HARRISON, Secretary of 
the Treasury, J. G. CARLISLE, Major-General O. O. 
HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VIN- 
CENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Dr. Joseph COOK, 
Governor Fitzhugh L&E, Senator John SHERMAN, 
Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains DR. TAL- 
MAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. 
It goes out into the world to do good and to help 
men and women in their efforts to attainto higher 
and better and more successful lives. Eyery one 
who reads this great and useful Book will feel that 
it has helped him onward and upward. 

“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” which contains 
544 large pages, abounds in Beautiful Illustrations, 
and has never before been Offered at Less than 





“THE CHRISTIAN HERALD” FOR 1895. 


DR. TALMAGE will describe in his own vivid style, 
his Wonderful Tour of the World, in the course of 
which he was enthusiastically greeted by countless 
thousands of ardent admirers in Hawaii, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, and India. * 
MARION HARLAND, now returned from the Holy 
Land, continues her Famous Letters on “ Home-life 
in Palestine.” * * DR. JOSEPH COOK, of 
World-wide Fame, will contribute a series of Letters 
of Surpassing Interest. * * IRA D. SANKEY, 
‘whose name is a Household Word in two Continents, 
supplies a Charming Piece of Music to each Issue. 
* © MRS. M. J. MALLARY, the Gifted and Pop- 
ular Southern Authoress, has written, for our Exclu- 
sive use, a Bright, Stirring Serial Story, entitled, 
“ A NEW-FASHIONED WOMAN,” and MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER, forevér endeared to the hearts of 
American readers, will each week, in liberal meas- 











ure, do her share to edify and ‘entertain. 





$3.75. You will find it Worth | its Weight in Gold. 


Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest Illustrated Family Weekly in the World, and “THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” 
Dr. Talmage’s Wonderful Book, may EACH BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS. ‘‘ THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” was never 
sold for less than $3.75, and as WE PRE-PAY Full Express and Mail Charges in every instance, we are actually Offering you 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS ‘sc’cc FOR $2.00 


emrersy is your prin sorencemt Sinema Seize am now ane it is too late. Consider 
well — but not too long —for as soon as our stock is exhausted, we always 
immediately Refund the Money. Home is very dear to you and you long to make 
it more and more attractive. Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray 
of sunshine, it brightens and cheers, encourages and comforts. You cannot afford 
* to be without it— you must Subscribe — and once a Subscriber, you will never, 29f 
never be happy with- ‘ H, 
out it. Try it just 7 o kh: ‘\ 
Once. Subscribe 7 @ AW. 1 y 7. 
City. 


faa aay to-day, Addressing 726 t0 776 Bible House, New York 
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A DAY AT A DERMATOLOGIST’S. 


A REPORTER VISITS THE WOODBURY DERMATOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTE ON FORTY-SECOND STREET, N. Y. 





There is nothing more curious or in- 
structive than a day in the office of a 
dermatologist. 

Though recent progress in all branch- 
es of surgery has been great, perhaps 
more has been done in dermatology than 
in anything else. 

Here is the history of a day in the 
office of the greatest Dermatological 
Institute in the world, at 127 West 42d 
Street, this city, with branches in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Chicago. It has 
alike its pathetic and humorous side, 
and all the incidents are real. 

The first caller is a young broker 
from Wall Street, an athletic young fel- 
low, full of life and plentifully supplied 
with money. 

When he was a boy he had his right 
arm and wrist tattooed. It looked very 
beautiful to him then. 


x 
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When he was a few years older he 
didn’t admire the tattooed arm quite so 
much, and when he was a full-grown 


2 


man there was no admiration at all left 
for it. 

He was afraid to roll up his sleeves, 
go in bathing, or do anything that ex- 
posed his arm, for fear people would 
think he had once gone to sea before 
the mast. Many doctors told him that 
the only way to get rid of that tattoo 
was to have the arm cut off. 

At last he hears of the dermatologist, 
and he comes in at first, with a doubt- 
ful face anda hesitating step. But 
there is neither hesitation nor doubt 
about the doctor. 

‘* Well, what isit ?” he asks, politely. 

The young broker ruefully pulls up 
his cuff and shows those dreadful tattoo 
marks. 

**Sit down in that chair,” says the 
doctor. In amoment his instruments 
are ready. The wrist is bared. <A few 
strokes of the knife and a piece of skin 
three inches long and half as broad is 
removed. Then the other skin is 
brought over and quickly stitched to- 
gether. 


’ 





In a few days the cut will heal up and 
leave only a faint line to mark the 
track of the knife. In _ time, if 
properly treated, even that line will 
disappear. 

The broker goes out happy. 

The next caller is a woman, and she 
is in deep woe. There are two causes 








A DAY AT A DERMATOLOGIST’S. 


for her grief. ler years are a little 
more humerous than she cares to tell. 
Iler face does not show them too much, 
but the wrinkled and flabby condition of 
the muscles and tissues of the neck be- 
trays to the keen observer that she will 
soon be growing old. 

The other grief she has had all her 
life. Itis her nose. It is broad and 
flat, and every time she looks inher 
mirror that nose grows broader and 
flatter. It seems to spread all over her 
face, and when she goes walking along 
the street she thinks everybody is turn- 
ing to look at her nose. 

She describes her woes to the calm 
hut sympathetic dermatologist. He 
does not say much, but motions to the 
big leather-cushioned chair, in which 
she takes her seat, with her face turned 
to the light. A strip of tissue is deftly 
removed from the neck. The skin 
which previously had been too loose is 
drawn over and meets smoothly and 


nicely. Ina few days the wound will 
heal, leaving no sear. 


A piece of cartilage is removed from 
either side of the nose and that job is 


done, too. The nose no longer looks 
broad and flat. 
The third caller is 2 nervous, thin 





| bee? hy? 
My fi 
al 
young man. He is a newspaper man 
from the West, and he has a pair of 
great ears that stand out straight and 
rigid from his head, almost at right 
angles. 

** Oh, doctor, how will I ever get rid 
of these ears? They have made my 
whole life miserable.” 

‘Well, you might have them cut 
off,” says the dermatologist, ‘‘but I 
wouldn’t advise it.” 

The young man says nothing, but 
shakes his head more despondently than 
ever. 








‘*Cheer up! Cheer up!” says the 


doctor, ** Ill fix those ears for you,” 
and he does. The young man ‘takes 
his place in the chair. Some of the sur- 
plus cartilage which caused those ears 
to project like signboards is severed, 
The ears fail back into a natural and 
becoming position against the head, and 
there is another happy man in town. 

But what sort of a queer customer is 
this coming now ? He is an old man, 
stooped and round in the shoulders. 
Ilis face is thin, sharp, and wrinkled, 
and he has one of those wonderful pez aked 
noses you see only in Connecticut. 

‘T am sixty-seven years old,” he says 

to the doctor, ** and you see this awful 





nose of mine. I have had it all these 
years, but I can’t stand it any longer. 
There was a mighty fine girl in Con- 
necticut who would have had me once if 
it hadn’t been for this nose. Now, 
[ hear you can patch up people in 
all sorts of ways here, al I want 
this nose of mine fixed. I’ve saved up 
alot of money. And I’m willing to pay 
you big. After the nose is fixed, I guess 
ll have my complexion treated.” 

The dermatologist turns his head 
away and smiles a little. Probably he 
could fix that nose, but it suits the face 
very well, and at sixty-seven a man is a 
little old for the surgeon’s knife or for 
treatment of the complexion. 

He could patch the old man up and get 
a big fee from him, but the dermatolo- 
gist does not do business thatway. He 
operates only on people who need it, and 
in a few minutes he persuades the old 
gentleman that he does not need any- 
thing, and he goes away reconciled. 

A great many people come in to have 
wrinkles removed. This is accom- 
plished in several ways—sometimes by 
a painless and : “= surgical operation, 
at the institute, but usually by a little 





























A DAY AT A DERMATOLOGIST'S. 


patented instrument that can be used at 
home. 

Some of the latest introductions in 
surgery of the dermatologist are very 


curious and instructive. One is the 
artificial nose-bridge. This can be 


used where the nose is flattened either 
by caries of the bone, syphilitic disease, 


whirled, 


or violence. The bridge is made of 
celluloid, and it is introduced by sub- 
cutaneous cutting. It becomes encyst- 
ed and remains a lifetime without ir- 
ritation. 

Another is the use of electricity in 
the treatment for the loss of hair. El- 
ectricity is used for removing superflu- 
ous hair, and the doctor had noticed 
that where the current was too light to 
kill the nutrient qualities of the hair it 
stimulated them, consequently the 
light current was good for the growth 
of hair, and the principle has been used 
with great success. 





The doctor has cured many red 
noses. Now, it must be remembered, 
that not all red noses are caused by 


drink. 
The other day a man with a flaming 
rel nose went to the dermatologist. 





York 
position and had splendid letters. 
all the men to whom these letters were 
addressed looked suspiciously at his 


Ile had come to New to get a 


But 


At last he came to the der- 


red nose. 


matologist. 
“Doctor,” he said, faintly and de- 
spairingly, ‘‘ I never took a drink of 


wine or liquor in my life, but nobody 
will believe me when I say so.” 


The red skin was removed. That 
man has a good position now and is 
happy. 

The dermatologist changes pug noses 
to aquiline by taking out a V-shaped 
piece of cartilage, removes birthmarks, 
creates dimples, makes the mouth 
smaller or enlarges it, whichever is ne- 
cessary, and can convert a man’s or 
woman's face into almost any shape 
desired. 

The removing of facial blemishes by 
surgical operations, while a most inter- 
esting and important department of the 
institute, is but a minor part of the 
business done, the principal portion 
being the treatment of skin, nervous, 
und blood diseases, for its success in 
which line it has attained world-wide 
fame, and has on its staff some of the 
most skilful specialists on either con- 
tinent. 

The use of cocaine makes these vari- 
ous operations painless, and in the 
hands of experts they are almost as 
simple as the altering of a misshapen 
garment. 





at the derma- 


a day 
tologist’s is a curious study in human 


On the whole, 
nature, as well as instructive in the 
progress of surgery. 

We have touched only on a few of 
the many imperfections of humanity 
that are daily treated, and will add, 
for the convenience of those inter- 
ested who may want to know more of 
this wonderful establishment and the 
work done there by physicians who 
are probably the most skilful in the 
world, that a little pamphlet of some 
150 pages may be obtained by sending 
10 cents to the main office, 127 West 
42d Street, New York City. 

Branches of the John H. Woodbury 
Dermatological Institute are in success- 
ful operation. in Boston at 11 Winter 
Street, and in Philadelphia at 1218 
Walnut Street. 
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Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 








HE World’s Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities, Waves of speculation 
T spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years, These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate, From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America. So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary. 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America. It has gradually been wrested.from us, and now is 
located certainly in and around Chicago, The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor, 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seek more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago. Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co., what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful arc along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
miles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E. S. Dreyer, Banker; Chas, L, Hutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank ; 
D. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. H. Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co.; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, 
Vice-President International Bank ; H. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C, Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character, 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. ‘These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand. The Belt line, as before 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly. Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot, In this way many 
people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- 
ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely 
nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 
manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 

Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, 
whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 
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OW ‘to Conpuct ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.; a book free. 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 





UTOBS and Reporters. Either Sex. Pays 
p well, or ee not essential. Send stamp 
for Instructions, polis, Ind 





MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 


with Metal Fingerboard. co 
On ap- 


Powerful Tone. 
$30.00 instrument for $15.00. 
proval. nd stamps for catalogue. 
THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - CotumsBus, O 





10 PLANTS ey mait $1 OO 
— on Cacti, 116 pages, 10 vents. 
LANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


CACTU 


Jatalogue free. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED — 
a — ‘s + eee Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 
fulwhen all 


qail. Sold only by F. Hiscox Soreet. ¥. Write for book of pot REE 


5 Fortwo years 
é ve jae 4 


at |Home. Instructions FREE to lady reader readers = mds otal 
(No humbug.) MRS. J. A, MANNING, Box 97, ANNA, saree 














r FAT FOLKS. 
Gradual reduction, cate 
Ss lostion results mee 


enteod ; advice free. PROF, X. DYX, New York 
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. F. BU KELEY, Cleveland, O. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN . .° 
By Specially Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. 


Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibralter, Malaga, Granada, 
Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7da s at Jerusalem, Beyrout, E he- 
sus, Constantinople, Athens, ome,etc. Onl 525, all ex- 
cursions, fees, etc., included. A.A GUTHRI ‘ ALBANY, eT. 


HOW MADE The way to fortune dis- 
WHERE covered by reading the 
WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 
‘“«The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 
Line.’’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, valuable. 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 
E. C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
to City, Village or Country. ed in every 
home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on earth. pag 

per 


neighbors. Fine instruments, no pesea, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of — no _— ae I — a 
time. Warranted 


Am 
Jw. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 1 10, “Columbus, 0. 

























. wre GANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

$14 Bx our Hane | walnut or oak Im 

i) 5 proved High Arm Singersewing machine 

Aes finely Minlshed, nickel plated,s adapted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 ears; with 

Automatie Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 

der Shuttle, Seif.Setting Needle and 1 complete 

set of 1 Attachments; shipped any where on 

80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 

15,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 

ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 

Cat This Out on send to-day for machine or large free 

catalogue, testimonials and Glimpse: 






8 of the World’s Fair, 
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OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


BRUCELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
os gray hair to its natural color; nodye and 
ess, Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 Ried 
bottle, Drug; iota er Bawonlsne Cs. » 6 Wallst. 
Treatise on the hair aunt on application, FREE. 











Weare publishers’ agents forsub- 
scriptions, per mail, for leading peri- 
odicals, all languages; principal 
libraries, etc.,in U.S.supplied by our 
AND agents, Lowest net prices; exclusive 

territo voenerset og! yin each 
town, lished 1 Coftalogue 
free, stencion this paper. Moore’s. 


PERIODICALS. SUBSCRIPTION AG’cy, Brockport, N. Y. 
A $10,000 DRESS 


will not make a woman attractive if her hair is streaked and 
spoiled by bleaching or dyeing. 
will restore 


“IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR ” ji restore 


p> sey hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, uniform shades. It 
so perfectly restores gray hair to its natural color. Makes 

the hair soft, silky and glossy. 
We have the finest private rooms in the city and make 
application a spony 
PERIAL CHEMICAL MFG Co., 


292 5th Avenue, New York, 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (Mention Godey’s) 


NEWSPAPERS 














——_= 
BONAFIDE 
OFFER 


ive away 200 finely located lots to the first two 
eS —s ple — me. The only charge will be the draw- 
ots of the deed. 





Lots are located in a beautiful suburban town 
4,000 inhabitants, 2 banks, 8 churches, schools, public and 
rivate, a female seminn ry. Town accessible by steamboat 

Commutation, 4 cents from New York. Town is 
located on both river and ba: ve sold over 1,000 lots of 
this gonperty. Will send colored bird’s-eye view of the town 
and pho aphic views, showin, 

rinc’ aa streets, public and ~ #.. buildings, also the beau! ifu 
ake two miles long fronting the property. This is a bonafide 


offer. 
A Dates: PRESIDENT, P.O. Box 2196, New York. 





FIGHEST GRADE - CATALOGUES FREE 


C\ Mages 


WILSON. MYERS & CO, New Yor 
BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 

sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 
and a complete line of Cycle Sundries. 
at our Retail Department, 


1786 Broadway, New York. 














| 00k AT YOUR FACE. 





Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rou ugh, Olly a 
pneees aod a ae Se blemishes positively cure 
the only genuine arsenic Wafers mad made, By mail $1; 6 boxes 


by Dr. Camp- 
mplexion Wafers. Perfectiy harmless and 
Depot, 218 Sixth Ave., New York. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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NEW YORK CITY. DISTRICT OF COLUIIBIA. 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Applications for our next term (commencing in October). National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
suould be made immediately. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. Collegiate and Seminary 
Mr. Netson Wueatcrort, Director. Courses. Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured 
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Norwood Institute. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Case tt, 
1401 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, 
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PERFECT HEALTH 


Insured by the Use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


“For eight years, I was, most of the time, 
@ great sufferer from Constipation, Kidney 
Trouble, and Indigestion, so that my consti- 
tution seemed to be completely broken down. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
took nearly seven bottles, with such excellent 
results that my stomach, bowels, and kidneys 
are in perfect condition and, in all their func- 
tions, as regular as clock-work. At the time 
I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, my weight 
was only 129 pounds; I now can brag of 150 
pounds, and was never in so good health. If 
you could have seen me before and again 
after using you would want me for a travel- 
ing advertisement. I swear by Ayer’s, and 
believe this preparation to be the best in the 
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a AYERS 
SARSAPARI LLA market to-day.”—S. P. SMITH, 312 Poplar st., 

Towanda, Pa. 


“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for general debility, and, as a blood-purifier, find it 
does expressly as is claimed for it. I consider it unsurpassed as a cleanser of the 
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blood.”—§. J. ADAMS, Ezzell, Texas. 
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A College President writes: “For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“ word sought, for accuracy of defini- ¢ 
“tion, fur effective methods in indi- { 
» + cating pronunciation, for terse yet 
; “comprehensive statements of facts, ; 
“and for practical use as a working ¢ 
; “dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ 

“excels any other single volume.” 


‘ The One Great Standard Authority, 


‘ So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice U. 8. 
Supreme Court. 
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Lightest touch, which means least fatigue. 
With fewer parts than others, attains more ends. 
The material and workmanship insure dura- 


bility. 
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ECORATING is an art as 
great in its scope as archi- 
tecture, painting, and 
modelling, which are the 
allied arts, and must come 
in play simultaneously. 
In our young country, 
art is in its infancy 


OCTOBER, 1894. No. 772. 


art is cosmopolitan, and that the 
acknowledgment of her supremacy in 
art matters is the only fee she accepts 
for her generous hospitality; but the 
decorator seldom gives the matter so 
much time and study, and the result 
is that in later years the public, realiz- 





—a robust infant, az 
nevertheless, which ; 
in the past quarter apy 


of a century has 
grown to be remark- 
ably strong and promising. 
We are not surrounded by 
monuments showing us art 
in all its phases, like the 
Louvre or the British Mu- 
seum, nor is it our good for- 
tune to come in possession 
of a room or house built by 
our forefathers, where the 
woodwork and decorations 
are to-day as they were then 
and save us the trouble and 
great cost of copying them, 
and where all that we need 
do is to complement the 
earlier work by adding such 
pieces of furniture as can be 
picked up anywhere, either 
the originals, if our purse- 
strings are long, or the faith- 
ful and much more practical 
reproductions made by real 
artists. Our architects go 
to Europe after a course of 
study at home, and spend as 
much time as ambition and 
impatience will allow at 
I’Ecole de Beaux Arts, where 
France shows the world that 











Georges A. Glaenzer. 
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Copyright, 184, by Georges A. Glaenzer & Company. 


Empire Reception Room, 271 Madison Avenue, 
By Georges A. Glaenzer and Joseph H Taft. 








ing the costliness of the ‘ dealer in 
decorations,” has allowed the archi- 
tect to take care of the inside as well 
as the outside of the building. This 
step has been the first one in the 
right direction, although in our 
opinion it has its disadvantages, un- 
less the architect be by taste more in 
sympathy with decorative work and 
its minutiw, in which case the con- 
struction may possibly not be his 
forte. 

Decoration is an allied art, and 
holds the same position in archi- 
tecture that a specialist does in the 
general medical practice. One can- 
not be independent of the other; 
consequently, decoration must be 
agreed upon while the construction is 
in progress. for example, the height 
for doors of the Louis XIV. epoch 
has to follow strict rules, or, should 
the Flemish style be adopted, low 
and wide openings are to be provided ; 

















Joseph H. Taft. 
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or again, the ceilings, with their cor- 
nices and coves, vary totally according 
to the epoch selected. 

We are indebted to Mr. Georges A. 
Glaenzer for the beautiful views of 
some of the work executed by him in 
this city in connection with Mr. Joseph 
H. ‘Taft, architect, in the last few 
years, to better explain our ideas on the 
subject ; they illustrate different epochs 
of decorative work adapted to our 


Copyright, 1894, by Georges A. Glaenzer & Company. 
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tion. The remarkable doors of the 
original are there, however, entirely gilt 
and painted by a master; the cornice with 
its delicate detail and quantity of small 
brackets also, all gilt and painted exact- 
ly like that executed by Barthelemy in 
1775. Sois the mantel in Carrara marble, 
carved like ivory and ornamented with 
gilt bronze chased like a piece of silver- 
ware; but the walls, instead of being 
painted on silver panels, are of an inde- 





Photo by W. A. 


Cooper, 


Antique Style Dining Room, 
By Georges A, Glaenzer and Joseph H. Taft. 


modern life. The designers usually 
disclaim originality except as far as 
adaptation is concerned, and refer us 
to historical documents for each detail, 
or to the authentic originals in their 
ps sSeSS1ON. 

The Louis XVI. parlor is exquisite in 
its ensemble. It is an adaptation of the 
boudoir of Marie Antoinette at Fontain- 
bleau, although we hardly see how the 
original, which is not over 12 x 15 feet, 
could have served except as an inspira- 


scribable changeable-colored silk, Nile 
green or crimson according to the light, 
and embroidered after the designs of the 
originals at the chateau. ‘The embroi- 
dery, which is the ‘* point de crochet” of 
that date, is so fine that it ismever taken 
for such, but is mistaken for delicate 
painting. 

The room isenamelled gray, which 
counts as white, relieved by metal gilt 
mouldings, the ceiling being a sky panel 
painted in wax medium, and much more 
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effective than the originals in Europe, 
which are in dry oil colors. 

The bay window is an Innovation 
fora Louis XVI. room, but who would 
not pardon the liberty taken with the 
original, after seeing the two single 
sticks of Algerian onyx with the mer- 
eury gilt lonic capitals and bases that 
form the columns ? 

This all is but a frame to the jewels 
that fill the room—a set composed of a 
sofa with four arm-chairs of Beauvais 
Louis XV. tapestries, signed Boucher, 
but in Louis XVI. frames ; other sofas 
and arm-chairs, Berceuses, Causeuses, 
Bergeres, in frames of Louis XV., with 
their gilding just as they came down 
from one generation to another, and 
carved as only they in that epoch knew 
how. 

As a worthy background to these 
gems are t'vo rugs, made in the Nation- 
al Savonnerie works of France—to give 
the lie to those who claim that Oriental 
art weaving isa lost art. Their design 


‘ 
Medea We raltsAnderwr fayt My 








by dergus. S 


was taken from the fragments now at 
the Société des Arts Decoratifs of Paris, 
known as the Albert Goupil rugs, 
woven in silk, wool, silver, and gold, with 
over a million stitches to the square 
metre. 


An epoch in art which has sprung 
up in the last few years as pre-emi- 
nent is the ** Empire,” or First Em- 
pire, as it should be called. It has 
been sadly mutilated, from the fact 
that it was not understood, and that 
any object of unusual outline in which 
mahogany and fine gilt ornaments were 
the component was at once dubbed 
‘+ Empire.” 

This epoch of decorative art, how- 
ever, being worthy of a better fate, we 
have illustrated by as good an example as 
we know of, and the designers demon- 
strate that their inspiration came from 
Percier’s and Fontaine’s works, illus- 
trating the chef d’cuvres of these great 
architects under Napoleon I. 


‘ 


Copyright, 1894, by Georges A. Glaenzer & Company. 


Spanish Renaissance Lobby 
By Georges 


in West Seventy-third Street. 
A. Glaenzet. 
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Copyright, 1894, by Georges A, Glaenzer & Company. 


Antique Style Dining Room in West Seventy-third Street. 
By Georges A. Glaenzer. 


The woodwork is natural San Do- 
mingo mahogany, just as it is cut from 
the log, yellowish red till time turns it 
to the rich mahogany color so much 
sought after, but produced only by age. 
The lines are severe in the extreme, the 
doors, for example, being but one flat 
panel sunk half an inch into a stile with- 
outany moulding, Of course, the finest 
crotch veneer was used for these panels 
and for the three-foot wainscoting. The 
classical Ionic caps and their bases are 
of bronze mercury gilt, perfectly, if not 
extravagantly, chased. The great feat- 
ure of the room is the mantel in green 
marble, covered with ornaments of metal 
gilt, and only thirty-nine inches high, 
butting against a plate mirror, on which 
an arch of the same gilt metal serves as 
a support for a chandelier, or what ap- 
pears to be a chandelier; actually it is 
but one half resting up against the 
mirror, which reflects a reproduction, 
thereby completing the illusion. 


Each piece of furniture in this unique 
room is a museum piece, be it the 
cornucopia console table on which a 
Solon vase stands alone in its purity of 
form, color, and execution, or the tripods 
supporting enamelled blue copper 
spheres around which long candles shed 
their light, or a jardiniere of gilt metal 
made of the imperial eagles carrying a 
receptacle for the quaint cacti so appro- 
priate in their rigid growth to that stiff 
epoch of decoration. — 

The walls and characteristic pompous 
Napoleonic draperies of the doors, seem- 
ingly thrown over and supported by a 
bow and arrows, are all of the most 
perfect mauve color as a background 
with a set pattern of two shades of 
golden yellow, which are all recalled in 
the pieces of furniture. This harmony 
is completed by the ceiling of Greeco- 
Pompelian design, colored by means of 
un encaustic medium in the whole scale 
of yellows, now and then relieved with 
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tints in which the mauve plays its part 
as the connecting link. 

The rugs complete this ensemble. 
They are all Chinese. ‘The one for which 
the senicircular bay window was_ built 
is round, and has a border of Chinese 
blue with a polychrome Greek key 
framing admirably the centre, itself 
almost orange in tone and covered with 
reproductions of Gld Dog Foo and the 
sacred vases containing flowers. 








Purposely we selected another room 
likewise treated in the Empire style. 
It is a parlor, or rather a reception 
hall, since it is almost 40 feet long by 
18 wide and high in proportion ; we 
refer to the illustration of a parlor in 
Madison Avenue. 

This room is more our ideal than any 
other of this style, on account of its be- 
ing but a frame of Empire for a picture 
of a splendid collection of objects of 








Copyright, 1894, by Georges A. Glaenzer & Company. 





Photo by W. A, Cooper. 


Cate—Oid Dutch Style, ‘‘ The Dunmore,'’ West Forty-second Street. 
Georges A. Glaenzer and Joseph H, Taft. 


The other rugs would require a much 
longer space than can be given here to 
do them justice. It appears that these 
rugs came from the Summer Palace of 
Pekin, and we do not doubt it; how 
sour the Chinese must feel against the 
thieves who, under cover of bringing 
civilization to barbarous China, carried 
away as much as they could! However, 
we have much to thank them for—their 
good taste in selecting such delightful 
object lessons. 


perfect taste and beauty. 

The same mahogany and metal treat- 
ment is evident, with stately pilasters 
capped with metal of very ornate de- 
sign, in which Josephine’s swan takes 
the place of the Imperial eagle. 

The walls are panelled with four 
large tapestries regardless of epoch, 
since two represent the wars of Alex- 
ander the Great after Lebrun’s cartoons, 
and consequently of Louis XTV.’s time, 
while facing them are two old, very 
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old, Flemish rural scenes, where the 
killing of the fatted ‘* pig ” is the mate 
to a panel where clumsy Dutch men, 
women, and children are gathering in 
grapes, such as we read of in the Bible. 
All this is not at all Empiresque, and 
still less are the priceless embroideries 
of gold on emerald green velvet of the 
16th century that form the window 
curtains under their valance made from 
an old Spanish altar embroidery of sil- 
ver and gold on dark green velvet. 

At the door leading to the hall the 
porti¢res are of commonplace mohair 
plush ; but how the mass of silky dark 
green takes its proper place and serves 
as a rest tothe eve between the resplen- 
dant tapestries in Lebrun’s vivid color- 
ing! 

Opposite the door is a trim exactly 
similar, but filled with a perfect mirror 
plate resting on the floor ; up against it 
is a console, but designed in such a way 
that eight green marble columns sup- 
porting the top slab reflect just such 
another console, giving the appearance 
of a square table supported by sixteen 
columns. 

The clock on this table is signed by 
‘‘Thomire,” the silversmith of Napo- 
leon, asit took the ability of a worker in 
precious metals to reproduce this master- 
piece of Canova, ‘* Love and Psyche.” 

Another door of exactly the same pro- 
portions is draped again very differently 
from what is expected in an Empire 
room—a magnificent Chinese Temple- 
Hanging fills it with its soft satin folds, 
of a dull café-au-lait tone, the shine 
taken out of it by over a century’s ex- 
istence. [tis embroidered with a proces- 
sion of gods, warriors, wise men with 
very large heads, fantastic dogs or 
lions with more than one tail, or birds 
with eagles’ heads, peacocks’ tails, and 
storks’ legs, all in floss silk of almost the 
same color as the background. A mass 
of hieroglyphics in very tarnished gold 
explains, it appears, the whole ceremony 
or incident that brings these nonde- 
scripts on the hanging and their astonish- 
ment at being in New York and in an 
Empire room. 

The cuts representing the lobby and 
dining-room of a residence in West 
Seventy-third street show the possibil- 
ities when confined a to limited space. 
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An eighteen foot house with a dark 
staircase and foyer hall receiving its 
light only from the dining room and 
the parlor windows. This foyer has 
been doubled in size by the mirror 
placed over the mantel from wall to wall 
and finishing only at the cornice. 

Spanish ‘Torso columns, cut in half or 
in quarter sections, according to their 
position up against the flat of the mir- 
ror or in the angles, give in both cases 
the perfect illusion of entire columns, 
and the mirror, even if placed as high as 
it is, gives the impression of air, space, 
and light on the supposed other side of 
these columns. 

The walls and ceiling, door trim, 
wainscot, all have been gilded from top to 
bottom with Dutch metal, not even pro- 
tected by a varnish; it has turned green 
with verdigris in some places, and in 
others it is all other hues, and has made 
of this dark hole a most interesting and 
unique spot, the more so as it contrasts 
with the dining room, which is in old 
chestnut stained dark, with its beamed 
ceiling, natural canvas background, on 
which rampant lions of old German 
origin hold, in a patronizing way, shields 
with heraldic helmets snarled up in 
banderolles on* which mottoes say 
things that are beautiful but need trans- 
lating. 

The walls are covered with real old 
Gothic tapestries, and where they are 
not real they are so perfectly painted on 
common burlaps that the uninitiated 
always prefer the counterfeits. A chan- 
delier showing roses and tulips made of 
black iron, in which candles are held; 
some odd carved oak chairs, very 
large and very solemn; quaint cabinets 
that once contained family records, 
but now do not contain bottled ser- 
mons—all of these elements, seen by the 
soft light coming from a window cut 
up into small rectangular panes of 
greenish glass, give this interior a look 
that carries one to places not in the 
vicinity of an elevated railway. 

This house, original and tasteful in 
all its rooms, is the work of an enlight- 
ened amateur working with the trained 
decorator, and illustrates most perfectly 
the admirable and harmonious results 
that can be obtained when tact and 
skill are combined, 
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TO AN OLD 
PORTRAIT. 


WITHIN a broad and dim- 
ly lighted hall, 
In tarnished frame, of 
curious design, 
Anancient portrait hangs 
against the wall. 
The coloring is rich, an 
every line * - 
Shows that the painter worked with skill and care. 
It is a queenly form in silk and lace, 
With dreamy eyes, and dull, red waves of hair— 
Withal a noble and a handsome face. 
She was a famous beauty, long ago, 
In Baltimore, when Lafayette was young, 
And at her bidding men would come and go 
Into her court. Her conquests are unsung, 
Her splendid reign with all its pomp and power— 
An uncrowned queen, forgotten in an hour. 
ALBERT HARDY. 








ia UP MOUNT 


LMOST immediately upon our 
arrival in Switzerland, it was 
pointed out to Tom and my- 
self that the important ex- 

pedition to make, and the one 

promising the best results, was 

the ascent of Pilatus, that high and 
rugged mountain which keeps eternal 
guard over the beautiful town of Lu- 
cerne. Kissing the same clouds as its 
rival across the lake, the world-famous 

Rigi, it far surpasses the latter in 

sullen grandeur. As we soon found 

out, it was seldom without its cloud-cap, 
and the old mountaineers’ faith in its 
potency as a weather-prophet is revealed 
in a popular adage, which is somewhat 
freely translated thus : 
If old Pilatus wears a hood, 
Tis sure the weather will be good ; 
But if his sword-peak he displays, 
’Tis safe to count on rainy days. 


PILATUS. 


We determined on the ascent of this 
high link in the mountainous chain, 
and without further delay for prepara- 
tion set out for Lucerne, which we 
reached in the evening. The sun was 
setting, and from the windows of our 
rooms at the hotel we saw the rugged 
peak of Pilatus slowly disappearing in 
the darkness. It was grand and sub- 
lime, but my companion, with an un- 
fortunate tendency toward the ridiculous 
in all things, gave me little time for 
poetical musing. From the twilight of 
‘T'om’s room there came : 

‘Say, Harry, do you see that rock 
formation up there, near the moon ?” 


yee 


‘Grand, is it not, Tom ? 

I thought that for once Tom’s finer 
appreciative feelings had come to the 
front. 

** Do you think, Harry, that any sane 
man could enjoy crawling about in mid- 














Construction Train at the first stop. 











When the coffee was served 
he said: ‘* Harry, there’s 
a railroad going up there ; 
guess [Il join you; that’s 
the kind of mountain- 
climbing I enjoy.” 

Karly the next morning 
we set out to unravel the 
mysteries among the clouds. 
A boat takes one from Lu- } 
cerne over the Vierwald- 
stuedter See to the foot 
of the mountain. We just 
saw one boat go out and 
were about fifty-eight min- 
utes too early for the next. 
A young, intelligent-look- 
ing boatman was lounging 
about the pier with nothing 
to do, and, hearing that we 
were interested in anything 
that concerned Mount Pila- 
tus, he told us the legend 
of the ‘‘enchanted moun- 
tain,” as he called it. As 
nearly as [ can remember, 
the following was his tale : 

After the Crucifixion, 
Pontius Pilate had been 
thrown into prison and had 









































Where several of the people in the car became nervous. 


air like a fly on those perpendicular 
rocks 7” 

**'That is what we are here for, 'l'om, 
I believe.” 

** Don’t ‘Tom’ me, Harry. It’s no 
use! No, sir! I am going to hire a 
telescope of moderately strong calibre, 
kiss you good-by in the morning, and 
then watch you drop from that peak 
about noon. It will be painful to sit 
here behind a telescope and see you fall 
from the ragged end of nothing for 
thousinds of feet, but my solace will be 
in the thought that I can give your 
family the last particulars when I get 
home.” 

At dinner the people sitting opposite 
us were enthusiastic about their recent 
expedition up Pilatus ; about the grand- 
eur and the wonderful railroad that led 
to the very summit. ‘Tom and I had © 4 cas aw fe Joc this lesb fostresban” 
not spoken during the table-d’hdte. wo Fe J 
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committed suicide, but nowhere could his 
body and evil spirit find rest. It was 
finally decided to send the body to Swit- 
zerland and to bury it among the des- 
olate rocks of the mountain which now 
bears his name. Ina small, dark lake 
the corpse was deposited. Even here, 
however, his evil spirit did not rest 
quietly, and whenever a herdsman or a 
traveller disturbed the waters of the 
little lake by throwing stones into it 
Pontius Pilate would seek revenge in 
devastating hail and thunder storms. 

Such a strange hold did this legend 
have upon the people of Lucerne that 
their town council, near the end of the 
sixteenth century, issued severe pro- 
hibitions in regard to visiting Pilatus. 
One poor fellow, disregarding these, was 
executed and many others punished for 
going to the forbidden place. 

We were soon embarked upon the 
Vierwaldstaedter See, which is formed 
in the shape of a huge cross, each 
limb most elaborate in its intricacy, 
so that every new mountain corner 
we turned threw a different lake-picture 
into view. The Pilatus Mountain had 
seemed near to Lucerne, and yet the 
boat had such a circuitous trip to follow 
around rocky capes and beautiful fir- 
tree-covered promontories that it took 
us fully three-quarters of an hour to 
reich Alpnachstadt, whence the ascent is 
made. ‘The unpretentious little station 
at the beginning of the Pilatus Rail- 
way, a triumph of engineering, lies 
before us. The conveyance, half car, 
half engine, is ready to push us up 
among the clouds at the rate of about 
three feet per second. To a solid ma- 
sonry foundation is screwed and fastened 
the track, the two outside rails of which 
are smooth, while the middle one is 
of wrought steel, having a double row 
of vertical teeth on either side. By 
means of these, two horizontal cog- 
wheels pull the car up the mountain. 

A thing which for a moment diverts 
ourattention from our surroundings isa 
funny little sign in English, or rather 
in an attempt at English, which reads: 


* FOREWARNING. 


“‘We earnestly beg not to fling away 
stones, bottles nor anything alike, and 


to let them roll down the 


hill, as herewith the line es) 


might be damaged and 
the persons employed, as 
well as other persons ex- 
posed to danger. 

**Contraveners will be 
proceeded against. 

* Alpenachstad 

“1 Juni 1889. 

“* Die Betriebs-Direetion.” 


Tom immediately began to look about 
fora ** stone, bottle noranything alike.” 
Ife said he had once been arrested for 
doing nothing, fined for talking back in 
English at a Swiss policeman when told 
to move on, but never had he been 
** proceeded against as a contravener,” 
and he was going to see how it felt. 

The engine part of the car begins to 
puff and work. It takes power to push 
us up an incline of almost one foot in 
every two. The lake seems to sink 
awey. Picturesque chalets and cow- 
sheds with their moss-covered roofs 
weighted down by stones glide by. 
They and the trees no longer appear to 
be perpendicular, but to lean over, a 
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strange optical delusion, Through rich 
pastures and sombre forests we are car- 
ried, while ripe strawberries, almost 
within reach of our car, smile at us 
sweetly and defiantly. By this time 
Tom has become acquainted with a 
young maiden who is blessed 
with a very credulous disposition. The 
poor girl arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain with a firm conviction, thanks to 
Tom, that the numbers painted on the 
mile-stones alone the track referred to 


Swiss 
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pages in the guide-book. He had also 
given her to understand that he was at 
present in Switzerland on a secret mis- 
sion from the President of the United 
States to report on the length of ani- 
mal life above the snow-line. 
Suddenly the jerky ascent 
Weare nearly three thousand feet above 
the lake and the water-tank of the en- 
gine must be refilled. Almost perpen- 
diecularly below us lies the Bay of 
Alpnach. The steamboat which has 
brought us from Lucerne is a nut-shell 


stops. 
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on the sky-blue lake, leaving a creamy 
comet’s-tail far behind it. Again the 
engine begins to puff; the rocks grow 
bolder, the precipices deeper, the lake 
bluer. The Wolfort Ravine yawns be- 
fore us; but it is bridged by stone and 
mortar, nearly eighty feet of arch, and 
then solid perpendicular rocks. Steel 
drills and powder have been there and 
cleared the way. As we emerge from 
the tunnel a track lies ahead of us, so 
steep that it seems impossible to climb 
it, Again and again a tunnel. No 
trees have ventured up as high as this ; 
flowers have bidden us good-by far be- 
low; nothing now but the cold, bleak 
rock. 

Several of the people in the car were 
getting nervous. To look up at the 
almost perpendicular, really dangerous 
ascent we had yet to make made one 
dizzy. There was one passenger who 
found other fascination than that of 
terror in the outlook. Tle was an old 
fossilized professor sitting next to me. 
Ile was bristling with knowledge, and 
through his big horn-ribbed spectacles 
was devouring the rock formations. 
Suddenly he turned to me. 

“Do you see those strata, sir—do 
you see them ?” 

As he seemed to be ready to jump 
out of the car to point them out to me 
in case I did not see them, I hastened 
to say that I did. 

«They have once been at the bottom 
of the sea. ILlave you ever seen an ap- 
ple, sir? [mean have you ever seen a 
decaying apple as the Juice dries out, 
the skin shrivels up and becomes wrin- 
kled ? That’s the way, sir, these moun- 
tains came into existence. The inside 
fluid masses of the earth solidified ; the 
circumference became smaller and the 
crust was thrown into folds like the skin 
of the apple, sir. Rock beds once at 
the bottom of the oceans were changed 
to peaks of mountains.  That’s why 
marine fossils are found at this height, 
sir.” 

Wonderful as the whole skyward 
trip is, the last fifteen minutes before 
we reach the kulm, or top, beggar de- 
scription. The engine gathers its whole 
power for the tremendously steep, final 
climb ; five minutes later we enter the 
dark station shed, and, a little dazed, 
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we stand once more on solid ground. 
Although this is summer, snow yet lies 
heaped in great masses and does not 
help to drive away the chilly bareness 
of the rocks. 

The ** Esel,” the top peak of the 
Pilatus, a huge mass of rock a few 
hundred feet high, with a zig-zag path 
leading to the top, still remained to be 
climbed, and then—no pen can picture 
the terror of the gaping precipices, no 
pencil can sketch the grandeur of the 
view. What wonderful forces must 
have been at work in nature during the 
old professor’s ** wrinkling” to push 
and build and fold those huge masses 
and solid walls of stone, and then to fill 
inthelowest depths with azure water 
and cover up the mountains’ highest 
summits with perpetual snow. Before 
us the rocky Matterhorn rises cold and 
drear, slowly shading toward the valleys 
into the dark and sombre forests and 
green, sunny meadows and fields ; the 
“‘Matten,” where the traditional cows 
are suid to feed and jingle merry bells. 
It has never been my good fortune to 
or even a real chamois 


see a cowherd 
in Switzerland. Only once did I be- 


hold an apology for one ; it was on the 


Rigi—in a cage ! 
Ilere and there 
the picturesque 
huts, the famous 
‘* Sennhiitten,” 
appear as dots in 
the valley ; 
beautifully — ro- 
mantic from a 
distance and a 
pict ure-bock 
myth until you 
step inside, 
where cow and ; 
pig, chicken and 
man live in most 
unpoetical com- 
bination, and the fair Swiss milkmaid 
turns out to be hollow mockery. Below 
us lies the lake, with beautiful Lucerne at 
one end, and the scene recalls the words 
of Adelaide Procter written on Lake 
Constance : 


sO 


** Girt round with rugged mountains 

The fair Lake Constance lies ; 

In her blue heart reflected, 
Shine back the starry skies ; 

And, watching each white cloudlet 
Float silently and slow, 

You think a piece of heaven 
Lies on our earth below!” 





th 





The view from the summit 


with the Matterhorn in the foreground. 
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The “Esel," or top of Pilatus. 


Across the lake stands the Rigi, 
coldly jealous of the patronage and ree- 
ognition his sterner brother, the Pila- 
tus, has gained in two years. The 
Mountain Pass of Kiissnacht, where 
Tell’s arrow found the heart of Gessler 
and freed Switzerland from a tyrant, 
cuts through the rock at its foot. 
Back of the Rigi the blue Lake of Zug 
lies peaceful. Not many years ago this 
lake, without a moment’s notice, under- 
mined and swallowed up alarge portion 
of the little, happy town of Zug, and 
saw fathers and mothers standing at its 
Shores calling for their children who 
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had disappeared be- 
neath its smiling, 
treacherous waters. 
In the far east the 
Alps are mustered 
iu battle array, and 
hear us stands the 
Uri Rothstock like 
a captain proud of 
his followers, as 
well he may be. A 
little to the right 
the splendid Titlis 
group throws its 
many heads boldly 
into the sky. Our 
eye moves. on 
tarough the mighty 
panorama. Over the 
well-known Brinig 
Pass in the distance 
rise the famous 
mountains of the 
Berner Oberland : 
first the Finsteraar- 
horn ; a little to the 
right the Schreck- 
horn, Wetterhorn, 
Moench and Jung- 
frau. 

Suddenly the 
whole view is gone. 
We are enveloped in 
a large cloud, and 
then another and 
another still comes tearing through the 
mountain pass. ‘wo hours later we are 
sitting ina little cozy room of the Hotel 
Pilatus Kulm, our feet toasting near a 
comfortable fire. The day’s adventures 
and a capital glass of grog which the 
professor, with whom we now are firm 
friends, has brewed, have produced a 
delicious dreamy feeling of tired laziness 
and contentment. Slowly, while the 
storm shrieks around the house and 
tears at the rafters, we drop asleep 
among the clouds, 6,800 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


FF. W. WENDT. 
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fODS was four years 
old and — preco- 
cious ; one of those 
angel terrors in 
kilts ; the joy, pride 
and terror, all at 
once, of the entire 
neighborhood. 
‘Tods was very busy 
this morning. Ife had purloined a half- 
empty can of black paint from the outer 
kitchen and was busily tracing designs 
of his own creation on the handsome 
tiles that formed the wall of the outer 
hall. He knew that muvver would be 
pleased, and the importance of his task 
diffused an extra dignity through his 
small frame. But a quick, firm step 
coming toward him caused 'Tods some 
perturbation. He knew he was in for 
it, and the thought quickly flashed 
across his brain to hide the brush. So 
Tods rolled the huge paint brush in 
his nice new kilts and prepared to 
face his father—he knew the step—- 
likea man. As the front door opened 
there was a pleased exclamation of-— 

“Why, Tods, old man, did you come 
to meet dad ?” 








Ilow did 'Tods grasp the opportu- 
nity ? 

‘Yes, favver, I come to meet you 
and——”’ 


ut ‘*dad ” had discovered the artistic 
attempt of his only child and was filled 
with righteous wrath. 

‘*Who did this, Tods ?” 

‘Well, favver——” 

‘*Who did this ? Answer me, Tods.” 

Tods cast a despairing glance around 
him, as though in search of some legit- 
imate object upon which to lay the 
blame ; for ods liked not scoldings. 

‘* Last night, favver, you told me 
such a booful story, and you hugged 
your ‘ods, and kissed your ‘ods, 
and . 

«© Answer me, Anthony !” 

That finished Tods. To be called An- 
thony by dad meant anger, and favvers’ 
anger meant incarceration in a certain 
closet for fifteen minutes. So he blurted 
out his confession in his own way. 
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‘“Favver, I saw the paint and the 
brush, and muvver said to go away and 
not bovver—and I went away—and I 
went a—way, and, favver, | did do it, 
and ‘Tods is sorry—oh !”—with a 
loud, deep yell—** T'ods is so sorry.” 

His deep violet eyes were suffused in 
tears, his cheeks crimson with sup- 
pressed emotion. What could favver 
do but grant him forgiveness and take 
the little form into his arms? He 
gave T'ods a little lecture about the 
dreadful wrong it was to cause father so 
much worry. Placing Tods on the 
floor, he turned to go into the hall, and 
the next second saw him flat upon his 
face. 

** T didn’t mean that for you, favver,” 
said 'T'ods, very politely. ** Jane called 
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Tods knew that muvver would be pleased 
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me a ‘little divil’ to-day, so I just 
stretched that little string across.” 

Father felt like shaking ‘Tods at that 
moment, but as he searcely knew how 
Tods would take it he suppressed his 
longing and contented himself by order- 
ing him into the arms of the enemy, Jane. 

** Vm glad you did not hurt yourself, 
favver,” tenderly consoled ods. 

‘Tl might have broken my neck. 
Now, ‘ods, you must never do that 
again—never.” 





The aight gradually died out of his face. 


** Very well, favver,” with a deep- 
drawn sigh, as the thought smote him 
that never again would he behold Jane 
falling in all directions over cleverly- 
tightened strings. : 

His father was ascending the stairs. 

** Where is mother, ods ?” 

‘** Lying down wiv a white fing tied 
across her head, and a yellow book and 
lots” —in an indignant tone — “of 
candy.” 


‘* Didn't mother give you some, 
Toddy 7” 

‘‘Not a weeny piece. I begged for 
one weenty bit, but muvver said candied 
vi’lets were too expensive for little boys. 
Pm not a boy—TPm a man; | wear 


kilts.” 
** Never mind, Tods, look in my 
pocket. Ah! you’ve found them ? 


There, there, run along to Jane while 
I dress for dinner.” 

Tods hugged the precious box of 
chocolate bonbons and asked, wistfully, 

‘© And then, favver, you'll take Tods 
and tell him all about the big wolf what 
met the little girl in the woods 7” 

‘© Yes, darling, and a new one be- 
sides.” 

As the father again started up the 
stairs to his dressing-room, the light 
gradually died out of his face. Such a 
young face to wear so hopeless and 
weary a look. Ile reached the second 
landing and paused irresolutely beside a 
closed door. A wave of passionate love 
caused the blood to mantle his face, for 
behind the door was his wife. Ile went 
on a few steps, then turned and rapped 
lightly on the door. 

“Come in!” 

He entered and found her as Tods 
had said, only the ‘** white thing ” was 
gone, and her maid was brushing the 
red-gold masses of hair preparatory to 
dressing it for dinner. 

‘Are you feeling better, dear ?” he 
asked, his eyes gazing hungrily on her. 

“© Was Lill ?’’—in an indifferent tone. 

**'Tods said-——” 

“Ah! I told him my head ached, to 
get rid of him. He asks so many ques- 
tions and my novel demanded absolute 
attention.” 

She gazed at him to note the effect of 
her words, but his impassive counte- 
nance told her nothing. 

**Send Marie away. I should like to 
speak to you for a few moments. — I in- 
tend going away to-night, and “2 

She yawned, openly and deliber- 
ately. 

** Postpone it until I have finished 
my toilet ; I will meet you in the draw- 
ing-room.” 

«Very well,” he said, and withdrew. 

Mrs. Carruthers was a very pretty 
woman in a peculiar position, She 
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was in love with her husband and did not 
know it. It was the old story of marrying 
to save her father’s honor, and she really 
did, at one time, cherish a fair amount 
of honest hatred against her deliverer. 

Then there was that detestable Mrs. 
Deane, who was spoken of as the charm- 
ing widow, an old flame of her hus- 


A 3 


band who would call him Tony, and 
who asked his advice about every article 
of furniture she bought for her déjou 
residence ; who doted on Tods and almost 
ruined his constitution by surreptitiously 
feeding him bonbons at all hours, and 
who declared that she, Mrs. Carruthers, 
was like a sister, only dearer, ete. 





Mr. Carruthers thought Mrs. Deane 
a pleasant, thoughtful friend who 
looked after his interest as much as ¢ 
woman friend could, who cared dearly 
for Tods, and who could give his Doro- 
thy good advice from the height of her 
own experience. So, poor fool, he 
blundered into a dangerous path, stone- 


blind to the fact that his wife was 
hecoming distractedly jealous of Mrs. 
Deane. 
I]. 
Ife found his wife awaiting him in 
the drawing-room, robed in all the glo- 
ries of ball-room attire. 
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‘* Where are you going ?” he asked. 
«To Lady Saxon’s. Why, are you 
not coming 7” 


** Thad forgotten. Yes, I will go for 


a short time, and then [ leave for Paris. 
I shall be gone two or three days, Dor- 
othy, and in case you grow lonesome, 
why don’t you have Mrs. Deane here ?” 

She laughed at him mockingly. 

‘What attraction could / offer her ? 
The light of her existence would be ab- 
sent. I know Mrs. Deane well enough 
to see that a woman’s company would 
bore her into murderous feelings.” 

*Jiow you misjudge her!” he said, 
reproachfully. 

Mrs. Carruthers bent over to grasp 
her gown, and then raised a flushed, 
angry face to his, and exclaimed, pet- 
tishly, 

** While you are defending Mrs. Deane 
so vehemently, the soup is cooling. | 
must confess that soup is preferable to 
the bare mention of your—friend ?” 
The last in an insolent drawl. 

** My dear girl——” he began. 

“Tam mot your dear girl,” breaking 
him off short. ** And But let us 

go into dinner. I shall not quarrel, 
now you are going away.” The last 
words almost graciously. 

Her rose-pink draperies clung lovingly 
to her as she half-swayed toward him 
in her pretty insistence. The light in 
his eyes caused a half-nervous thrill to 
pass over her. Laughing faintly, she 
turned to leave the room, but she was 
aught by two strong arms and_ kissed 
passionately and vehemently. 

Trembling with emotion, and furious 
because of it, she attacked him ruth- 
lessly. 

** Tow dare you —how dure you kiss 
me ?” 

He answered her, triumphantly but 
contritely. 

** Forgive me, Dolly! You looked 
so pure—so altogether dainty, that 
I _ 

“That you thought I was Mrs. 
Deane ?” 

He turned wearily away. What was 
the use of forever denying that he 
vared for Lilias Deane ? 

When dessert had been placed on the 
table and the servants withdrew, Car- 
ruthers left his post at the head and 








took possession of the chair next his 
wife. She actually blushed and refused 
to meet his eyes; and who knows 
what might have happened to mend the 
‘rift within the lute,” when the door 
was violently banged open and Tods, 
clad in a princess of white flannel, made 
his appearance. Oddly enough, the 
two who had been so near moved their 
chairs apart by common impulse and 
reddened perceptibly, a fact that did 
not escape the sharp eyes of 'Tods. 

‘Oh, favver,” he began, ‘‘ you look 
like Lord Singl’ton. You know, muvy- 
ver,” turning to his discomfited parent, 
‘when he kissed you, and I saw him.” 

Carruthers’ face grew livid, and Mrs. 
Carruthers said, hurriedly, 

“It was my hand he kissed, Tods. 
Surely you remember, dear ?” 

** Yes,” affirmed '’ods—* your hand. 
Ife said your hand is as booful as 
al’baster and as f’agrant as ze rose. 

*** My heart is yours so truly, every- 
body knows!’” This charming Manned 
ina shrill, sing-song treble. 

‘No, no, ‘ods. Where did you 
ever hear so idiotic a thing ?” asked his 
mother, who was struggling with not- 
to-be-suppressed mirth. 

‘+ June’s young man sent her that in 
aw valentine. I think it is lovely. 
Havver, kiss ‘Tods.” 

He is duly kissed. 

** Now, favver, kiss muvver—she’s so 
pretty.” 

‘* But mother does not like to be 
kissed,” said Carruthers, casting an im- 
ploring glance at his wife, who caught 
it and threw it back to him again. 

‘** Mother is dressed and does not care 
to have her laces tumbled,” Mrs. Car- 
ruthers explained to her son. 

‘** But, muvver,” said 'Tods, seriously, 
**favver can bend over, like this.” And 
he arched his small frame and kissed 
her without touching her gown. ‘* Now, 
/ didn’t tumble you, did 1?” 

* No, dear; but father is not so 
graceful.” 

**'T'ry me,” came in an impassioned 
undertone from father. 

Yes,” said Tods, decisively, ‘ try 
him.” 

And then the two, who felt like great 
school-children, had to kiss, while Tods 
regarded them with a coldly critical air 
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that told them that he disapproved of 
the kiss entirely. 

** You don’t know how to kiss. 
this, favver.” 

Ife sprang upon his mother’s neck 
and was pressing his fresh and fragrant 
lips to hers in that perfect baby-kiss 
that has no equal. Her heart opened 
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terrupted by the butler, who announced 
that the carriage was waiting. 

They sent ‘ods to bed and started 
together in the carriage for Lady Sax- 
on’s **small and early.” Ile contented 
himself by now and again furtively 
pressing her hand, for a great hope 
was rising in him. He hoped he was 





‘You don't know how to kiss. 


to him then and, regardless of ** tumbled 
laces,” she caught her little son into the 
warm clasp of her arms, almost crush- 
ing him with the vehemence of her 
pent-up love. 

The tears were standing thickly on her 
lashes, and Carruthers’ eyes were not 
far from moist, when the scene was in- 


Like this, tavwver,’ 


awakening love in her heart for him 
and his child. Ile was sorry when the 
carriage stopped behind some ten or 
fifteen others, for he knew that in a 
few moments she would be whirled 
around in the dance by some admirer— 
Lord Singleton, no doubt, conceited 
puppy. His carriage was moving up 
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slowly but surely. In five minutes they 
would be there. He turned to the 
silent woman beside him and half-drew 
her into his eager arms. 

** Kiss me, my sweet 1” 

* You have had more than your 
share,” she whispered. 

“Tf LT could kiss you forever I could 
not cover the debt you owe me. Four 
years of coldness, Dolly—think of it— 
of coldness—jealousy ° 

She drew herself abruptly from his 
embrace. The word jealousy had brought 
Mrs. Deane before her, and in an instant 
she returned to her old cold, sarcastic 
self. 

‘** Here we are, Tony. I will tell you 
that according to how you behave to- 
night, so shall | reward you when you 
come home. Ah!”—when they had 
entered the brilliantly-lighted room 
and had greeted their hostess—** the 
rooms are full. There is Mrs. Deane 
in a bewildering costume of black and 
gold, anxiously eying each arrival. Do 
stand out in the light, Tony, and ease 
her mind. Am [ not generous ? There, 
she has caught sight of you and her 
face is positively wreathed in’ smiles. 
It is so disgusting "—in a thoughtful 
drawl—** to see a woman give herself so 
absolutely away.” 

Carruthers turned a face toward her 
full of mingled wrath and amusement. 

** And how about Singleton ?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* Ile is crushing his way 
through a wall of humanity, regardless 
of powdered shoulders and _ trailing 
gowns, in order to quickly reach your 
side.” 

She laughed at him gayly. 

** Pouf! he is only an infant. It is 
theones ”—in a mysterious lowered tone 
—** the ones of experience that 7 fear— 
widows, for instance.” 

She passed slowly from him, looking 
into his eyes as she went. He caught 
her gaze and held it until a sharp ex- 
¢lamation met his ears. Turning sud- 
denly, he beheld) Mrs. Deane beside 
him — her face white, her breathing 
quick and unnatural. The young guards- 
man who accompanied her thought 
her on the verge of fainting, but she 
recovered quickly and explained her 
pallor by saying that some one had 
trodden on her foot. 





Turning with a bewildering smile to 
the young officer, she said sweetly, in 
her f/rainante voice, 

** You will excuse me until ourdance, 
Captain Ffrench ? My foot pains me 
and I should like to rest. Thank you. 
Mr. Carruthers, will you take me to 
your wife ? I have something of impor- 
tance to say to her.” 

Young french retired, and Car- 
ruthers was preparing to force his way 
to where his wife was standing, sur- 
rounded, as was her wont, when he was 
suddenly pulled up short by his com- 
panion. One glance at her face showed 
him she was in deathly pain. As she 
met his look she stammercd, hurriedly, 

** Let us get out of here. The heat 
—my head! Oh, hurry, Tony — 
hurry !” 

The conservatory was to their right, 
and ina few seconds they had entered, 
Ife opened one of the glass doors leading 
into the garden and drew a wicker divan 
in front of it. 

** Sit here, Mrs. Deane,” he advised. 
«The air will soon cause yeur indispo- 
sition to disappear.” 

Her face had suddenly become wan 
and haggard ; the sowpegon of rouge she 
indulged in showed a ghastly blot upon 
the livid whiteness of her cheeks. Her 
eyes, large and pathetic, were fastened 
in a desperate, hungry look upen his 
face. She laughed in a slow, subdued 
way and motioned him tosit beside her. 
All was very quiet. The dance had be- 
gun; the band was playing a dreamy, 
seductive waltz that floated softly to 
where they were sitting. Carruthers 
was becoming distinctly nervous. Al- 
though he did not look at her, yet his 
occult sense made him aware of her 
steady gaze. At last he spoke. 

* You are feeling better 7” 

She was trying hard to subdue her 
agitation. She answered him slowly. 

‘** Better 2 How can I be better when 
I have received my death-blow 2? Yes” 
—fiercely, in answer to his questioning 
gaze—** my death-blow. You look as- 
tonished, my—friend. I will amaze 
you more. ‘Tell me, do you at last /ove 
your wite 7” 

He looked at her suspiciously, and 
answered, coldly, ; 

** What a peculiar question for even 





























you to ask! Yes—I love my wife 
dearly. What now ?” 

‘Ah! I thought I was not mistaken 
when [ saw your eyes look into hers to- 
night. What do you see in her” — 
roughly—** a white-faced foo P 

Ile rose, furious enough to wish she 
were a man that he might revenge the 
insult in a forceful manner. 

*T am afraid you are more unwell 
than you imagine. That is the only 
excuse [ can find for this—this out- 
break.” 

She looked at him defiantly. All the 
love she had poured upon him these 
years, silently, came like an avalanche 
upon her. Then her face softened ; 
she extended her arms to him in pa- 
thetic appeal, and said, distinctly, 

‘* fam not ill, Tony—not in the way 
you imagine. I am going to put my 
womanhood, my self-pride, aside and 
tell you that—I love you.” 

Ile made a movement to pass her—to 
leave her. She divined his intention 
and caught him by his coat-sleeve. 

* Tony,” she began, imploringly, 
“vou are shocked and = disgusted ? 
Why ? Six years have passed and left 
no trace of time upon me! Look at 
me. Am I not beautiful 2? Six years 
ago you would not have met my avowal 
so coldly.” 

He lifted her hand from his sleeve 
and dropped it heavily ; then, looking 
her into her eyes, said, calmly, 

** Six years ago, Lilias, you jilted me 
for old Deane’s millions. — I thought”?— 
and the emphasis on the word made 
her shiver as though from cold—** I 
thought,” he repeated, ‘that I loved 
you. L recovered so quickly that I knew 
it was only the ordinary infatuation 
that a boy has for a pretty face.” 

She sank down upcn the divan again 
and covered her face with her hands, 
crouched together, as though to compass 
herself in as small a space as possible. 

‘One year later,” he continued, ‘I 
met my wife, God bless her, and mar- 
ried her. I love her—love her above 
all earthly things. Certain things have 
come to me about you, but I resisted 
them all. I rested securely in the 
thought that you were my friend and 
my wife’s. Ilave [ ever given you 
any cause to think otherwise?” 
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‘Four years of coldness, Dolly —think of it 


Surely her shame was complete ! The 
unimpassioned tones cut like a knife 
into her wayward, passionate heart. 
She removed her hands from her face 
and began to tear off her gloves fever- 
ishly. After a short silence she began 
to speak. 

“Yes, you have encouraged me. 
Nothing seemed complete to you unless 
/ was there. You became my escort 
upon all occasions. You have even, | 
might say, flirted with me. You see” 
at last angrily—‘* wha/ I am doing. 
I love you—let that suffice—and you 
have trampled me into the dust. After 
to-night we shall meet no more. Tony 
—Tony !” she cried, longingly, ‘* for- 
give me—will you not ?” 

The dance inside was ended. One 
couple was strolling to where Carruthers 
and Mrs. Deane were standing. Mrs. 
Deane caught a glimpse of ruddy-gold 
hairand knew that her successful rival 
was approaching. Ah! there remained 
an opportunity to cause some pain to 
her. 

She arose and approached Carruthers. 

“Tony.” she said, ‘after to-night 
IT shall never see you again. Mine will 
be that ‘narrow way of life,’ and hope 
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shall be dead. I want you to kiss me, 
‘lony—one kiss to see me through the 
long, weary years that lie before me.” 

She lurched forward, as though half- 
unconscious, into his arms. Carruthers, 
his heart full of pity and distress, in- 
voluntarily tightened his arms around 
her; his lips bent slowly until they 
touched her perfumed hair. He could 
scarcely have done anything else ; but, 
unfortunately, Mrs. Carruthers and 
Lord Singleton advanced at that instant 
from behind the palms and saw them 
hoth in an attitude suggestive of noth- 
ing else but reciprocated love. 


ITT. 


LORD SINGLETON silently but deeply 
cursed his stupidity. A conservatory is 
such a dangercus place; you never 
know what you may see—from a juve- 
nile proposal down to a planned elope- 
ment may be met with, all in one even- 
ing. He hastily turned Mrs. Carruthers 
away, but too late; she had seen and, 
poor child, she could hardly believe what 
she saw. IHler eyes were dilated, her 
face ashen, as she turned to her escort. 

‘© You saw them, Cecil ?” His name 
slipping from her unawares filled him 
with hope. ‘* Ah! the shame, the dis- 
grace ; and when I was just beginning 
to- “i 

‘*Love him?” Singleton asked, 
fiercely. 

‘*Love him? No—tolerate him. 
Call my carriage, Singleton, and get me 
out of here as soon as possible. Pinch 
my arm—harder. It would not do for 
me to faint. Now go 7 

Ife left her standing there, forlorn 
and desolate. The other two had passed 
into the ball-room. 

And she loved him! her husband, 
who only kissed her lips a few hours 
ago, and who now was proved to be 
faithless. That was the shame of it— 
the insult to der. She would not en- 
dure it. This very night would she 
leave his house and go—where ? Her 
mother was at the country house and 
she had no intimate friends in all 
London. Ah! Cecil would know. 
Cecil’s mother would take care of her 
for one night; in the morning she 
could go home to her own parents. 
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The tears were perilously near, but 
she resolutely kept them back by dwell- 
ing on the insult offered her by her 
husband. , 

Lord Singleton had approached her 
quietly with her cloak on his arm. He 
wrapped it tightly about her and led 
her out of one of the many windows 
into the garden, then across the lawn to 
where the carriage was waiting. 

‘** Where shall I tell him?” after 
seeing her seated, 

‘**Tlome. No: come back : I want 
to see you, Cecil. I must ask you 


something. IL want you to take me 
home. ‘l’o-morrow morning ”“—with a 
sob—** 1 will go to mother. Jum see 


that [ cannot spend the night under his 
roof! ‘Take me to your mother’s—she 
knows and loves me.” 

Kvery word seared into his brain. 
She was asking him to take care of her. 
Only for to-night—why not forever ? 
His heart beat furiously, and he an- 
swered her by getting into the carriage 
also. Ile knew that no thought of evil 
lay in the breast of the poor grief- 
stricken child beside him ; but she had 
called upon him in her hour of need, 
and surely she must care for him to 
trust herself so entirely in his hands. 

“The best thing to do, Dol—Mrs. 
Carruthers, is to go home and change 
your gown for street attire, then come 
to my house. No one shall see you—I 
will let you in myself; then we can 
talk over this and I shall take you te— 
mother’s.” She scarcely heard him, but 
acquiesced to everything he suggested. 
When the carriage stopped before her 
home, Singleton did not alight. Hedid 
not wish to be seen and it was his own 
carriage he had ordered. 

‘Until one hour ?” was his aw revoir. 

She could not speak, but simply 
bowed her head in consent. 

Entering the house she went quickly 
upstairs to her boudoir. Her maid 
was not about—so much the better. 
She tore off her gown in her frenzy to 
get away, then selected a dark frock 
and hat to put on. When she had fin- 
ished, she cast one regretful glance 
around her pretty room, and then her 
fortitude almost gave way. She passed 
out of the room, down into the library, 
where she wrote only these words: ‘I 
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Tods went down the steps. 


leave you to your preferred love ;” 
then sealing it she placed it upon the 
desk. Sae caught sight of her hus- 
band’s handsome, boyish face smiling 
at her from out the silver frame on top 
of thedesk. She kissed it passionately 
and was about to put it back. No, 
she must have some remembrance of 
him, why not this? So, holding the 
photograph, she passed | slowly, 
though reluctantly, out of her home 
into the night. But not unattended. 
A little form was creeping slowly after 
her. 

Tods, who had driven his nurse 
the verge of suicide by demanding 
the stories she ever knew and as 
many more *‘* brand-new ones,” was 
extremely wakeful this night. At last 
nurse became tired and dropped off 


as 


to 


all 
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and ‘'Tods 
himself 


asleep, 
amusing 


singing: 


was 
by 





Oll man Thompson had a 
mule, 

And he hitched him up to a 
e-u-r-t, 

ile loved that mule and the 
mule loved him 

With all its mulish h-e-a-r-t, 


Ile sang this over about 


twenty times, and was 
just about singing him- 
self to sleep, when he 


heard a door close down- 
stuirs and the frou-frou 
of a silken gown rustling 
across the hall. That was 
muvver and ‘Tods was 
seized with a longing to 
go to her. Slipping out 
of bed, so as not to 
awaken nurse, he quickly 


drew on his stockings ; 
but it took him some 


ti:ne to master the obsti- 
nate buttons of his shoes. 
‘Then he opened the door 
softly and commenced the 
laborious climb down the 
wide walnut stairs. When 
he reached his mother’s 
room her rich robe lay in 
iu heaped mass on the floor 
and the dresser was 
covered with the jewels 


she wore, but she had 
gone. Ile heaved a_ prodigious sigh 
und prepared to climb down the 


next flight. After doing so, he saw 
mother pass out of the outer door into 
the dark, and then T’ods proved him- 
selfa man. Favver had said only this 
afternoon that ’ods should take care of 
mother; well, Tods would take care of 
her. Across the hall chair was lying 
father’s smoking-jacket, heavily quilted 
and warm. ‘ods got into this with 
about two feet of extra cloth around 
his legs. Then he saw a cap hanging 
on the branched tree, one with a large 
peak. On it went, the back reaching 
half-way down his neck and forcing 
the long golden curls into a halo around 
his face. 

When Tods got on the stone steps 
outside of the house mother was half 
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a block away, and Tods faltered, only 
for an instant; but the street seemed 
like a fathomless dungeon to the little 
‘mite. One small white hand held the 
coat closely around his neck ; the other 
grasped so many folds of cloth that 
already it was commencing to feel 


cramped. ‘Tods went down the steps 
and after muvver, to ‘take care of 
her.” 


He could not catch up to her. The 
long coat would slip from his aching 
fingers and trip him; the cap would 
slide down upon his face and blind him. 
So every few seconds ‘ods had to stop 
and rearrange his borrowed apparel. 
Meanwhile mother had gone quickly 
and was only a few steps away from 
Singleton’s house. 'Tods broke into a 
little run, shutting his eyes tight when 
passing dark shadows and holding his 
breath firmly ; for T'ods was fright- 
ened, badly frightened. 

He was almost within reach of her 


gown when she passed up a flight of’ 


steps and a door opened to admit her. 
Tods fairly scrambled up the steps and, 
hidden in the shadow of her gown, 
found himself in Lord Singleton’s hall. 
He saw his mother pass away from him 
into a room, accompanied by Lord Sin- 
gleton. He could not utter a sound for 
the fright, the running and the sup- 
pression of breath ; for fear of goblins 
had rendered him speechless. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Carruthers stood 
facing Singleton. Her face had aged 
ten years. In one hand she tightly 
held the uncovered photograph, face 
outward. It gave the scene a tragic 
aspect. 

Singleton went over to her and took 
her hand in his ; he felt the frame and 
turned it so he could see the face. A 
low exclamation escaped him, and she, 
seeing the cause, said, self-reproach- 
fully, 

‘Am I not weak? After all that 
has happened I still wish his false, cruel 
face near me. Ah! ”—turning in appeal 
to him—-‘‘ take me to your mother— 
for pity’s sake do so. I fear I cannot 
stand much more.” 

He was still studying the photograph. 
Without raising his eyes from the pic- 
tured face, he exclaimed, 

**Can’t you see that Carruthers is not 
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worthy to touch your hand? In me 
you see a man who has loved you for 
years, silently and purely. If the con- 
tretemps which we witnessed to-night 
had not occurred I should still have 
loved you, silently ; but that gives me 
courage to speak.” 

He dropped the picture, face down- 
ward, on the floor, and continued in an 
eager tone : 

‘* All my life shall be devoted to 
loving you. That is what you need— 
love. You shall never regret it, never, 
After Carruthers gets his divorce you 
will be Lady Singleton, as much hon- 
ored and respected as now.” He ad- 
vanced toward her and crushed her 
hands together in a tight~ embrace, 
«May I hope ?” 1 

She was staring at him in asilly way ; 
her face had lost all its expression. An 
ominous droop of the lower jaw made 
him start and cry : 

** Dolly! Dolly ! “Heavens ! what is 
the matter ?” 

She raised her shoulders slowly—high 
—and mechanically brushed her hair off 
her forehead. Her lips met tightly, the 
tension of her face relaxed, and she 
said, 

‘* Divorce ? That would enable him 
to be happy with her? Yes? And—in 
order to let—him—procure that—di- 
vorce, I-—must go away with you ? 
Yes ? Well—then—I will—go.” 

He stooped to kiss her, when— 

‘“Muvver, come to Tods!” said a 
weak little voice. 

She started as though shot. 7'here— 
in the flesh, or was it in the spirit, sent 
by God ?—there stood her son. Gro- 
tesque he would have appeared had it 
not been for the grievous pucker of the 
lower lip and the mistiness of his great 
blueeyes. She could not speak, but fell 
back step by step as Tods approached 
her. 

T'ods was the first to speak. 

‘“‘Muvver, favver told me to take 
care of you. It was so dark and so 
cold and ods is frightened. Oh! 
muyver, muvver, take ‘Tods—take 
Tods !” 

A half-articulate cry burst from her. 
She raised the little forlorn form and 
gathered him closely to her love-starved 
breast. ‘The merciful tears came and 
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were wiping all thoughts of revenge 
away. 

‘* My son,” she sobbed, ‘‘my ‘ods, 
my brave, brave boy. Cecil,” turning 
toward Singleton, who knew he had 
now lost her forever, ‘* come here and 
thank my boy for saving his mother 
from worse than death and you from 
treachery.” 

Singleton, in reply, held the door 
open for her to pass out. She did so. 
On the threshold of the outer door he 
bent low over ‘ods and kissed him, say- 
ing, 

* The better man has won.” 


IV. 

When Mrs. Carruthers reached 
her home she found her husband 
pacing up and down the hall in utter 
misery. 

‘*My darling,” he cried, advancing 
toward them, ** where have you been ? 
What does it mean and what has hap- 
pened 2” 

She looked at him contemptuously. 

“© would not advise you to come any 
nearer,” she commanded,  ‘* T think 
that from this moment we are absolute 
strangers.” 

He looked at her in genuine amaze- 
ment. 

* Perhaps you do not understand 
me!” she sneered. ‘No doubt you 
thought yourself secure beyond dis- 
covery. | will enlighten you. I saw 
you and your—friend together in the 
conservatory to-night. [saw her—oh, 
the shame of it !—lying in yourarms. | 
suw you—you who—ah ! what does it 
matter 2 You kissed her and so proved 





yourself the liar and perjurer that you 
are.” 

‘“*Qne moment, Dorothy,” he said, 
detaining her onward flight. ** Tem ex- 
plain all that you were witness to. If I 
do so, it will be the recital of a shame- 
less woman’s love ; of treachery to me— 
to you; of feigned illness and—” 

‘** But you kissed her!” hotly. 

*“T did not,” indignantly. ‘* My 
face touched her hair, Dolly—darling— 
this is the truth. ‘To tell you all the 
details would only cause you to lose 
faith in woman’s modesty. Why, I 
actually dislike her—I hate her. Ah! 
Dolly, won’t you make friends ? Won’t 
you believe in me in spite of what you 
saw ?” 

Her head had sunk low over Tods, who 
was almost asleep. Carruthers could 
not see the tremulous smile curving the 
pretty mouth nor the eyes filled with 
love’s gladness. He turned wearily 
away, thinking that his road had to be 


“gone Over anew. 


She looked up and saw him passing 
slowly away from her. This was no 
time for hesitation. 

*'Tony,” she softly called. 

He turned quickly and saw her face. 

** Well?” he asked, eagerly. 

**'Tony—I love you—I love you.” 

She was in his arms for the first time 
in years, close to his breast in a pas- 
sionate embrace that she returned. 
Their lips met in kisses that paid for 
the long denial. 

ods, who had slipped to his feet, 
stood gravely watching the pair until 
he thought it was time to interfere. 

** That, favver and muvver—that is 
the way to kiss.” 

Markie Rirrer. 
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i i CILAPTER I. 
St HE 


Stackriders were 

at supper. Judson 

Stackrider sat at the 

head of the table, 

his sharp, greenish 

eyes fastened upon 

the sliced oranges which he served 
sparingly into the three pressed-glass 
sauce dishes. His sandy hair, brushed 
smoothly back from a low forehead, 
was oily and lank. The lines about 
his mouth were straight and hard, but 
his voice had a smoothness that seemed 
at variance with the expression of the 
thin lips. Mrs. Stackrider sat oppo- 
site, a slender, pallid little woman, with 
an immense capacity for loving and 
smail capacity for anything else. She 
was quite hidde in behind the tea things. 

‘*Where’s that boy ? Can’t he ever 
do a thing he’s told to ?” murmured the 
head of the family. 

‘© Maybe Johnny didn’t hear me call.” 
Mrs. Stackrider was about to slip from 
her chair, when the door opened hastily, 
and a ten-year-old boy entered the 
room. 

** Didn't you hear your mother call 
you, eh?” 

‘*T came quick’s I could,” answered 
the boy, saucily. ‘Guess [I couldn’t 
come faster than I could, could I 2?” 

‘* Johnny, did you wash your hands?” 
asked his mother, anxiously. Shespent 
her life averting storms. 

The boy answered with a curt nod, 
slipped into his chair, and the three ate 
in silence. 

<*JI had a letter from Dick this 
afternoon, dear,” Mrs. Stackrider said, 
hesitatingly, breaking the pause. 
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‘* Wants money again, I suppose ?” 

Judson had married rather late in 
life, after carefully considering the 
step, and had chosen a widow, whose 
one encumbrance, her son Dick, was 
offset by a snug property. Judson dis- 
liked Dick as cordially as Dick scorned 
him, but there were qualities in the 
young fellow which called forth his 
step- father’s secret admiration. ’ 

‘** He’s happy as can be,” answered 
Mrs. Stackrider, evasively. ‘* You can- 
not say he isn’t applying himself this 
year. I do hope he won’t make himself 
sick.” 

**T guess he won't kill himself,” 
said her husband, dryly. ‘Johnny, 
keep your feet off those chair rungs.” 

‘**Dick’s in the city,” Mrs. Stack- 
rider went on.  ‘* He’s doing some 
good work, he says. 'There’sa man that 
prophesies a great future for him. I 
always told Dick his pictures would 
make him famous,” she said, proudly, 
‘but Pm afraid he’s applying himself 
too closely. I1e’s so ambitious.” 

‘*T1le’s not ambitious enough to save 
a penny of his property. You’d better 
have let me have charge of it, years ago. 
It will run through his fingers faster 
than water through a sieve.” 

Judson Stackrider’s fingers had never 
ceased to itch for Dick’s share of his 
father’s estate. There had been more 
than one altercation over it. One was 
prevented now by the ringing of the 
door-bell. Mrs. Stackrider went to the 
door. 

‘*There’s a man wants to see you, 
Pa,” she said, returning presently. 
** He’s in the parlor.” 

Judson pushed back his plate with a 
scowl, but when he appeared at the 
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parlor door he had adjusted his com- 
pany expression. 

The light in the best room was dim. 
It was nearly seven, and at that hour 
in May darkness is falling. At the 
further end of the room, seated with 
his back to a window, his face in shadow, 
sat the visitor. 

‘* Good evening,” said Judson, suave- 
ly. 
** Dr. Stackrider, I believe ?” asked 
the stranger, without rising. 

**My name is Stackrider, yes,” re- 
plied that worthy, with easy dignity. 
‘* What can I do for you? But first 
let me get a light. We're all of one 
color here.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the stranger, 
with quick vehemence. ‘* My eyes are 
weak,’ he exclaimed, as Judson paused, 
surprised. ‘*The light hurts them. 
If you don’t mind, I’d rather sit in the 
dusk; I only want a word with you.” 

** As you like,” murmured Judson, 
seating himself. The stranger was si- 
lent fora moment. Then he asked in 
a low voice: 

‘‘Is there any one about who can 
hear us ? Would you mind shutting the 
door ?” 

Judson arose and closed the door 
leading into the hall. 

‘*No one will overhear us,” he as- 
sured his odd guest. ‘* What can I do 
for you ?” 

The stranger glanced anxiously 
around. ‘The motions of his head to left 
and right’ were plainly visible against 
the faint light of the window. 

** You are connected with the medi- 
cal staff of the Fairbrook Insane Asy- 
lum ?” 

“‘T have that honor,” replied Jud- 
son, with a wave of the hand and his 
blandest smile, unfortunately wasted in 
the twilight. 

‘*You—you’ve had a good deal of 
experience ?” 

Dr. Stackrider smiled again—a smile 
full of pity for a benighted mind un- 
acquainted with the extent and profund- 
ity of that experience. 

**T think [ can say,’ 


J 


he replied, 


with satisfaction, ‘‘ that when it comes 
to the treatment of the insane, I am at 
home, sir, perfectly at home. I may 
add that there is very little any one 
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could tell me regarding crazy people— 
very little, sir.” 

The stranger indulged in an uneasy 
laugh. ‘They can’t fool you, then ? 
You can know a crazy person as soon 
as you see him ?” 

‘*T think so,” answered Judson, with 
the air of a man who would suffer the 
tortures of the Inquisition rather than 
assume too much, but who found it im- 
possible to keep from the knowledge of 
the world the extent of his remarkable 
qualities. ‘I ¢hink it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to impose on me.” 

The man meditated a moment. 
‘*Suppose one that was not—”’ He 
checked himself abruptly. ** Are 
there many incurables in the asylum?” 

** Ah, yes, many,” said Judson, with 
asigh. ‘‘This tense, rapid, crowded 
American life is filling our asylums, 
sir, filling our asylums. But existence 
is made as happy for the afflicted as 
possible, I can assure you. The Fair- 
brook Asylum is a model, in every 
sense of the word. ‘The treatment and 
care given to the inmates is something 
wonderful, I can assure you. If you 
have a friend or relative who is 
afflicted” (Judson’s voice grew slightly 
eager) ‘‘ you will make no mistake in 
selecting Fairbrook Asylum as a re- 
treat.” 

‘*What I want to know is, are they 
treated well, if 

‘Treated well! Why, my dear sir, 
you surprise me. The reputation of 
Fairbrook Asylum is a sufficient answer 
to your inquiries. Why, it is wonder- 
ful to see the love of those poor 
creatures for their attendants. If 
you . 

‘Ts there any danger of a patient’s 
ever escaping ?” the stranger inter- 
rupted. 

‘‘Kscaping!” Stackrider was more 
surprised than ever. He leaned over in 
his chair and wagged a forefinger con- 
vincingly in the darkness. ‘‘ My dear 
sir, such a thing is unknown in the an- 
nals of the institution. Patients never 
get away from us. I appreciate your 
anxiety, of course. It would be very 
unpleasant to feel that an afflicted per- 
son might escape to do mischief.” 

Judson spoke the last word slowly. 
He was feeling his way, as it were. He 
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was conscious that every word of his 
visitor was intended to sound him. 

‘* Have you ever visited our institu- 
tion, sir? It will repay you. I should 
enjoy taking you over it and acquaint- 
ing you with the head of our staff, Dr. 
Rysdorp.” 

‘‘Dr. Stackrider” (the man’s voice 
was uneasy), ‘“‘I think we understand 
each other. I have perfect confidence 
in your word. I think Fairbrook Asy- 
lum—will—do.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment and then went on. ‘‘I wish to 
place my—my wife there. She has 
lately become—afflicted, as you say. 
A great blow, a—a great misfortune, 
you can understand. She must have 
good care and treatment, and—I must 
feel that she—is safe. She is violent 
at times, and if she should escape 

«There is no danger, I assure you,” 
Judson hastened to say. 

The stranger wiped his brow. Still 
guarding his speech closely, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Will you make the necessary 
arrangements to meet my wife at the 
station ? I will wire you the time and 
train. My name is—Felmore. I 
place her in your charge. I am 
sure you will take good care of 
her—I shall not come with her. 
She raves at sight of me, and—it 
is not necessary I should come ?” 

**No-o!” said Judson. ‘‘ But 
how shall I know the lady ?” 

*‘Her attendant will ask for 
you. You'll know her, as you 
are so skilful in recognizing crazy 
persons.” 

An expression of cunning crept 
into Stackrider’s face. He had 
his own ideas concerning his 
visitor. It exasperated him not 
to catch a glimpse of the man’s 
face. ‘* Do let me light the lamp,” he 
urged, ‘‘ it’s so unsocial talking in this 
darkness.” 

‘‘Our talk is over,” said the stranger, 
rising. There was a clink of money, 
melody seraphic to the ears of Stackrider. 
“You will need something for your 
trouble. May I offer you this?” 
He slipped something into Judson’s 
hand. ‘‘Remember—be kind to her, 
but keep her close. She’s insane— 
what she says is twaddle. You under- 
stand.” His voice sank lower. ‘I'll 
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pay you wel:. See that she doesn’t 
get out.” 

He had gripped Judson’s arm, but 
released his hold, and, striding rapidly 
to the door, opened and closed it quickly, 




















Seated with his back to the window. 


and was gone before Judson could say 
a word. 

It was several moments before Dr. 
Stackrider recovered himself. Striking 
a match, he smiled at the golden eagle 
in his hand. It was not his kettle of 
fish, he told himself. Ifthere was any- 
thing wrong in the transaction, it was 
not his fault. With Judson the great- 
est crime was not taking advantage of 
every opportunity to make a dollar. 
‘It’s a queer affair,” he thought, as 
he returned to his interrupted meal. 
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‘* What scoundrels there are -in the 
world. But he’ll pay well, and if I 
don’t do it some one else will.” 

His wife was still at the table waiting 
for him. ‘‘ Who was it, dear ?” she 
asked. 

‘**A man on business,” responded 
Stackrider, shortly. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘You say,” said Dr. Rysdorp, turn- 
ing from his desk in the office of the 
Fairbrook Asylum, ‘‘ that the woman 
will be here this afternoon?” 

“Yes,” answered Judson, showing a 
telegram. Dr. Rysdorp read it. 

Meet my wife on 3.05 train, P.M., 
to-day. G. H. F. 

‘“H’m! You can send Drummond.” 

‘© Yes, I intend to,” replied Judson. 
On the contrary, he intended going 
himself. 

«¢« Extreme melancholy, broken by 
spells of raving,’” repeated Dr. Rys- 
dorp, reading from the letter before 
him. ‘‘ Hypochondriacs seldom rave. 
‘Has a delusion that she has been 
separated from a daughter.’ I shall 
watch the case with interest.” 

But Judson Stackrider would take 
a far greater delight in watching the 
developments of the case than Dr. Rys- 
dorp. His suspicions had not slept 
since the interview with the strange 
man. ‘The affair appeared more and 
more to have an ugly look. But there 
might be money init. He would see. 

The train was on time. Stackrider, 
watching nervously from the platform, 
saw a short, thick-set man emerge from 
one of the cars, half leading, half sup- 
porting, a handsome, slender woman, 
whose dress and appearance bespoke 
wealth and refinement. Her face was 
slightly flushed, and she had a bewil- 
dered, unconvinced look as she glanced 
around her. 

** No—no,” she said, faintly, ‘‘ this is 
not the place. I do not get off here. 
[don’t understand. I—why—” She 
put her hand to her head, irresolutely. 

“Oh, yes, this is the place. Come, 
hurry. It’s all right, it’s all right.” 
The man repeated the words des- 
perately, as if afraid of an outbreak. 
There was a shade of pityin his gruff 


voice, 





Judson steppel forward. ‘Is this 
Mrs. Felmore ?” 

The woman looked into his face eager- 
ly. But the man, she saw, was astranger, 
and the puzzled, dazed expression re- 
turned. 

“This way,” directed Judson, softly. 
‘*T have a carriage ready.” 

They had no trouble with the woman. 
She allowed herself, meekly enough, to 
be taken whither they would. Judson 
studied her attentively as they rode to 
the asylum. He addressed a few re- 
marks to her, trying to discover the 
weak spot in her disordered brain, but 
she would answer nothing, looking up 
eagerly when called Mrs. Felmore, only 
to relapse into her listless, silent state the 
next moment. 

The attendant’s face was kindly. It 
was weak rather than cruel. Judson 
had noticed that the man was slightly 
lame. Ie studied him closely. 

‘It is unfortunate that Mr. Felmore 
did not accompany his wife. How long 
has she been in this condition ?” 

‘*Oh, for some time, I guess,” said 
the attendant, nervously, as if not on 
sure ground. ‘‘I don’t know for just 
how long.” 

‘* This melancholy came on gradually, 
I suppose ? ” 

**J—TI really don’t know, sir. I can’t 
say. I’ve only had charge of her late- 
ly. I don’t know as I can tell you much 
about her.” The attendant looked out 
of the window to avoid Stackrider’s 
scrutiny. 

*«*Mr. Felmore told me to say, sir, 
as you was to do as agreed on. We 
didn’t dare bring her clothes ‘long, fear 
she’d suspect something was up, so he’ll 
send money, and when she wants new 
fixings mebbe there’s some one here- 
abouts can rig her up.” 

Dr. Rysdorp regarded Mrs. Felmore 
kindly, but professionally. He asked a 
great many questions of the attendant, 
and examined carefully the certificates 
of the woman’s insanity from a New 
York physician. Then he gave orders 
for Mrs. Felmore to be taken to the 
ward for the mildly insane and harmless 
patients. Later in the day the physi- 
cians found her still listless and submis- 
sive. ‘But the next morning her pas- 
sivity had vanished. In place of the 
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dazed, stupid creature of the day before 
Dr. Stackrider found one whose eyes 
flashed forth anger, indignation, and 
dismay. 


**Oh, sir, I can do nothing with her,” 


said a female attendant. ‘‘I really 
think she should go to another ward.” 

‘* Another ward,” echoed Mrs. Fel- 
more, indignation and bewilderment 


struggling for the mastery. ‘* What does 
Will you have the goodness, 
Where 


she mean ? 


sir, to explain this riddle ? am 


















I? What place is this ? 
Whoare you ?” Her eyes 
blazed, her cheeks burn- 
ed, with excitement. She 
almost sprang upon the 
doctor. Her fingers 
clutched his arm. 

** What did I tell you, 
sir ?” said the woman. 

‘* Tell that woman to go 
away. Iler presence isan insult to me. 
Mrs. Felmore drew herself up proudly. 
‘** J have told her so, but she persists in 
spying round. Why do you look at me 
so? What is—oh, what does it all 
mean ?” She staggered backward, and 
grasped a chair for support. 

Judson motioned the woman to go. 
Just then through the open door came 
a laugh, so full of horrid emptiness that 
aw shriek of anguish would have been 
music toit. Mrs. Felmore stood trans- 
fixed. The red spots in her cheeks 
faded to a deathly pallor. She gazed in 
an agony of apprehension at the at- 
tendant, about the room, and past them 
into the corridor. A second time the 
laugh sounded, now further off. She 
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gave a cry, a heart-broken cry, and fell 
to her knees. 

*'This is an asylum,” 
frenzy of grief and rage. 
from here. Iam not insane. I am 
_ insane. Why am I here? How 

ame I in this place? How dare you ? 
Send for my husband. Let me go— 
let me go!” Her short, impassioned 
sentences rang through the ward. Sud- 
denly she darted to her feet and es- 
sayed to slip past Dr. Stackrider. He 

caught her and forced her 


she cried, in a 
** Let me go 


back. 
““Wait a bit, Mrs. Fel- 
more,” he said, in a com- 


manding tone. ‘‘ You must 
not go on in this way. If 
you are a sane woman, ‘act as 
such. Listen 
tome. You 
are inan asy- 
lum. But— 
yes, hear me 
out. Mis- 


With a heart-broken cry she fell to her knees, 


takes are made—sometimes. Maybe 
your being here is one. If it is it isn’t 
our fault. Now let us look at it calmly. 
Control yourself. Keep up your spirits, 
and things shall be righted.” 

Judson would not have wasted words 


thus with another patient ; he would 
have called for a strait-jacket and 
made short work of her paroxysms. 


But he determined to get at the bottom 
of this dark-looking affair. In what 
better way could he do it than through 
Mrs. Felmore herself, by calming her 
fears, arousing her hopes, and convin- 
cing her of his protection ? He rather 
relished an interview and the prospect 
before him. There was a delightful 
incentive to shrewdness and patience. 
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Ile already heard golden eagles clink- 
ing. 

*‘ Listen to me,” cried the poor 
woman, struggling to control herself. 
«‘ There has been a mistake. You have 
imprisoned the wrong person. Why, 
see! I am not insane. Why should | 
be in an asylum ?” 

A pitiful tone of hope and fear crept 
into her pleading voice. She held out 
her arms imploringly. ‘* Don’t you see 
that I am notinsane ?” She raised her 
face full of eagerness, entreaty, desper- 
ation. She paused, but there was no 
response. 

“You see I am not the right woman, 
that I am not insane. You will let me 
go, won’t you? ‘There isno reason why 
youshould want to keep me. I told 
that woman so, over and over, but she 
would not believe me. Let me go. 
Where are my wraps? Come, let me 
go. ” 

‘‘How is she?” broke in Dr. Rysdorp’s 

valm voice at the door. At sound of 
his cold, professional tone Mrs. Fel- 
more’s hand dropped. She came weakly 
forward. 

‘‘Doctor,” she said, pleadingly, 
“‘there is some mistake. Iam not in- 
sane. I don’t know how I came here. 
I was on my way to a friend’s, and sud- 
denly I find myself here. I cannot ex- 
plain, I do not understand—except—- 
there is a horrible error. Doctor, I am 
not insane ; I—I—” she choked. Her 
face worked pitifully. ‘ You—you— 
are not going to say I—I must—stay 
—here ?” 

“Tam afraid we must say just that, 
Mrs. Felmore,” said the elder doctor, 
gently. 

‘‘Here ?” she cried. ‘‘ Here ?” 

She fell on her knees and pleaded for 
liberty. ‘‘If you have wives and love 
them, I implore you, for the sake of 
that love, to let me go. If you are men 
with hearts, consider my husband’s 
anxiety, have pity on my suffering and 
let me go!” 

With sobs and cries she begged. She 
reiterated that a mistake had been 
made. Finding her pleadings in vain, 
she beat her hands together and paced 
up and down the room with heart-break- 
ing sobs. She ground her teeth in im- 
potent grief and rage ; she begged that 
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they might suffer as she was suffer- 
ing ; she implored God to strike them 
dead. 

The two doctors watched with in- 
terest the ‘‘ developments of the case.” 
She was exhibiting the symptoms men- 
tioned in the letter. Even Stackrider 
began to doubt the woman’s sanity. 
Dr. Rysdorp, who had been pondering 
on a course of treatment, spoke to an 
attendant. A moment later she re- 
turned with a small vial and a glass of 
water. Speaking soothing words to his 
patient, he mixed a quieting potion and 
tried to induce her to take it. She 
threw out her hand and dashed it to 
the floor. 

‘You want to drug me again,” she 
cried. ‘‘ Ah, yes, I remember—it was in 
the tea I drank, and I did not know it. 
Guy! Guy! Oh, my husband! if you 
knew your wife’s fate. Dulcie, my 
darling, my darling, when shall I see 
your sweet face again ?” she sobbed, 
weakly, for her strength was almost ex- 
hausted. 

*‘] never harmed any one,” she 
wailed. ‘‘Who could have been so 
cruel ? But you will let me go? Oh, 
say you will let me go.” 

‘* Yes, Mrs. Felmore, as soon as you 
are yourself again. Come. be reason- 
able. We'll do our best for you, and 
soon you can go home. You must help 
us to speed the time.” He mixed a 
second drink for her. 

“Come, take this,” he pleaded. 
‘Very soon you can go back to your 
husband again.” ~ 

‘And Dulcie ?” she added, eagerly. 
“Oh, Guy; oh, Dulcie!” She wrung 
her hands and began pacing up and 
down the room again. 

«*Come, come,” persisted the doctor, 
with infinite patience. ‘‘ Drink this, 
for Dulcie’s sake, you know.” He did 
not believe in Dulcie, but he would 
humor her. He held out the glass. 

‘‘If I give you my address will you 
send word to my husband ?” 

«Yes. Now drink.” 

«It isn’t poisoned ?” 

“No, it will simply quiet you and 
make you happier. You must not 
make yourself sick, so that you will be 
unable to go with your husband and 
Dulcie when they come for you.” 
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She took the glass without a word, 
and drained its contents. 

‘“* Now, lie down and _ rest, 
begged. 

** But the letter—the letter,” she re- 
minded him. 

““Oh, yes, the letter. Here, doctor, 
take the address.” He winked at 
Stackrider as if to say, ‘‘ We'll humor 
her.” 

Judson pulled out his note book. 
He had his own reasons for wishing to 
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know Mrs. Felmore’s address. ‘To Dr. 
Rysdorp it was a bit of make-believe, 
an allowance for a mad woman’s caprice; 
to Judson, a thread that might lead to 
a clue. He was confident that the ad- 
dress given in the letter and the certifi- 
cate was false. This would give him 
Felmore’s true location. 

‘* Let me write it,” cried the woman, 
seizing book and pencil and growing 
calmer at the fancied avenue of escape. 
‘‘He couldn’t believe it from any one 
but me. He wouldn’t understand.” 

With trembling fingers she wrote a 
few sentences. ‘‘The envelope,” she 
asked. One was given her. She ad- 
dressed it in a hand that was uneven 
through excitement, but plainly legible : 
Guy H. Felmore, 1287 A 
St., New York. 

‘*Now go,” she cried, urg- 
ing them off with feverish 
haste. ‘‘I will be quiet. I 
will make no trouble. Oh, 
my poor husband, my 
poor Dulcie!” She be- 
gan to sob again, but 
she was gentle and sub- 
missive. 





That evening, 
after Stackrider 
had finished read- 
ing the details of 
a railroad disaster 
of the day before, 


With trembling fingers she wrote u few sentonces. 
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he bethought himself of the letter. He 
drew it from his pocket, copied the 
address, and having coolly read the 
appealing sentences, cast the paper into 
the fire. He tipped his chair back. 
“ Well,” he thought, ‘‘it’s a queer bus- 
iness. What the devil does it all 
mean ?” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*Nathan! Nathan! Where be you ?” 

It was Miss Martha calling her brother 
as she stood on the back porch, in the 
midst of clambering morning-glory 
vines, peeping this way and that to catch 
a sight of him. She saw only the 
gnarled old apple tree, under which the 
grass languished and plantain flour- 


ished, and the dilapidated old shed at - 


the back of the lot. 

‘* Nathan!” she calledagain. ‘‘ Dear 
me, has that boy slipped off in spite o’ 
me? Jest excuse me a moment, Mis’ 
Crooms, while I hunt up Nathan.” 
She looked back over her shoulder at a 
woman sitting within the room. 

‘* Yes, certainly,” murmured Mrs. 
Crooms. 

Miss Martha, with her apron caught 
up to serve asa makeshift bag for her 
work, her shears dangling at her side by 
a bit of braid, tripped down the porch 
steps into the yard, and, following a 
worn, well-swept path, caught sight of 
an old gray-haired man just as he was 
slipping through the gate into the 
street. 

‘* Nathan Benson! Nathan!” 

Tne old man turned, sheepishly. 

‘* Where be you going ? Didn’t you 
hear me call ?” 

‘*T wa’n’t a-doin’ nothin’. I was a- 
comin’ back.” The old fellow half 
mumbled the words to himself, smiling 
good-humoredly in his sister’s face. 
The smile saved the wrinkled features 
from utter vacancy. 

** Come right back,” called his sister. 
‘* The idea of your wandering off at this 
time, when I’m drove with work and 
Mis’ Crooms settin’ here this half-hour 
waitin’ to try on her waist. Come right 
back.” 

Miss Martha’s bird-like voice qua- 
vered with all the severity her gentle 
nature could put into it. She stood 
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like a plump, inoffensive quail, that 
against its inclination had been obliged 
to assume the aggressiveness and au- 
thority of the eagle. Nathan shambled 
slowly back, muttering and smiling, and 
Miss Martha stood like a mild-man- 
nered grenadier at the house corner 
until he passed, when she followed him 
to the porch. 

** Now you set right down on the step, 
that’s a good boy, and don’t you stir off 
it till I say you can. You won’t, will 
you ? You jest set right there in the 
shade where it’s nice an’ cool an’ whittle. 
Here’s your knife an’ here’s your soft 
stick. Now, mind. Don’t you go wan- 
derin’ off again, or I'll scold.” With 
this threat Miss Martha returned to the 
house. 

‘** Ain’t it always the way, ’she said, 
shaking out her work, and catching up 
needle and thread ; ‘‘ jes’ so sure’s one’s 
about as busy as can be, something else 
happens to make work. [’m awful 
rushed with sewin’ this week. Every- 
body wants their work right off ; seems 
if they wa’n’t willin’ to wait a minute 
for it, an’ I’ve done considerable extry 
for the Stewart's, fixin’ Carrie’s weddin’ 
clothes, you know, an’ with everythin’ 
else, seems ’s if Lyddy never nad been 
so contriary, an’ Nathan’s been jes’ pos- 
sessed to wander. Nathan, be you 
there on the step?” She raised her 
voice, questioningly. 

‘* Hey ?” came the thin tones of the 
old man. 

“Oh, yes, you be. Now don’t go 
away, that’s a good boy. Now, Mis’ 
Crooms, this’ll be ready soon’s I take in 
this seama bit. ‘Seems ’s if you could 
bear it a mite snugger round the waist 
in comfort, couldn’t you ? ” 

‘Dear, yes, it was plenty loose,” as- 
sented Mrs. Crooms, readily. ‘* I don’t 
know but I’d take in both under arm 
seams an’ the darts. I don’t want to be 
screwed up—TI never was no hand to 
lace—but I do like a dress that sets 
snug. It feels so much better.” 

** So it does,” said Miss Martha. She 
stitched away busily for a moment. 
From outside came sounds of Nathan’s 
knife cutting little chips in the soft pine 


stick, and his wheezy breathing. ‘The 
June air was heavy and sweet. It 


searcely stirred the fragile morning 
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blossoms. Inside Miss Martha’s thread 
made a whirring sound as she drew it 
quickly through her work. Now and 
then her shears hit against the chair 
with a clank. Mrs. Crooms sat very 
still and watched her sew, while from 
the other side of the room, where it was 
darker, a third woman rocked with a 
motion that was aggressive and monot- 
onous. 

** Don’t you want to go set out on the 
porch, Lyddy, an’ look after Nathan, 
while I try on this waist ?” asked Miss 
Martha, presently. 

““No, I don’t,” was Lyddy’s answer. 
She rocked more violently in her corner, 
her hands tightly grasping the arms of 
her chair as if nothing save a superior 
force should send her from it. ‘I ain’t 
goin’ tolook after nobody. Youcan do 
it yourself.” 

Whatever Lyddy had been in her 
younger days, she was now angular, 
cross, and perverse to adegree. She had 
obviously failed in growing old grace- 
fully. 

** Well, well, you needn’t,” saia 
Miss Martha, good-humoredly. , ‘I 
thought you’d like it on the porch. The 
morning-glories are still in blow. Takes 
quite a while for the sun to get to them. 
There now, Mis’ Crooms, I’n ready for 
you.” 

Mrs. Crooms stood up, and having 
taken off her old bodice, was duly helped, 
by sundry jerks and hitches on Miss 
Martha’s part, into the new one. There 
was profound silence as the fronts were 
brought together and pinned. Miss 
Martha smoothed and patted the gar- 
ment admiringly. 

‘There now, jes’ look at that back.” 
She stepped one side, flushed with her 
success. ‘Jes’ hold the hand-glass 
round this way—so—now. I guess it’s 
not often you see a dress set much 
better’n that. It’s jes’ perfect, aint it ?” 
There ain’t a wrinkle. An’ it’s nota 
mite too snug. Dear, dear, I wish you 
could stand here an’ see how beautiful 
that back sets.” 

Mrs. Crooms turned the hand-glass 
this way and that, as she stood with her 
back to the large mirror on the work- 
room wall. It wasa solemn moment. She 
had a critical, apprehensive look in her 
eye, as she ser‘inized every thread in 
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the weave. Miss Martha awaited the 
verdict anxiously. 

** You don’t think it’s too high in the 
neck, do you, Miss Benson ?” 

‘IT can cut it out a bit. Mebbe it 
would stand a little cuttin’ down.” 
The shears snipped and flashed behind 
Mrs. Crooms’ ears. They felt cold 
against her neck and she thrust out her 
head to avoid touching them. 

‘‘That’s better,” she said. ‘‘ Dear 
me, Miss Benson, there’s a man coming 
straight to your side door. Mercy on 
me, he ain’t got to come in, has he? 
An’ me in this fix.” 

“It’s only Mr. Kilder,” said Miss 
Martha, peeping out. ‘‘ Don’t be 
scared. His wife’s dress ain’t done.” 

She waited until a loud knock 
sounded through the house. 

“Oh, Mr. Kilder, is’t you? Now 
ain’t thattoo bad ? Mrs. Kilder’s dress 
ain’t quite done.” 

‘*] wa’n’t after no dress,” said Mr. 
Kilder, handing her a letter. ‘I was 
to the office an’ I brought that up for 
you. Thought ye’d like it. Folks is 
generally pretty anxious to get their 
mail soon’s possible. I know T be.” 

‘‘Now ain’t that good of you! You’re 
real kind. I’m ever so much obliged,” 
cried Miss Martha, with sincere effusive- 
ness. ‘* How’s Mis’ Kilder? You tell 
her ’'m not worried but what I’ll have 
goods enough, and the lace is goin’ on 
beautiful. Warm, isn’t it? June’s 
come in hot enough this year.’ 

‘“* Now wa’n’t that kind ?” said Miss 
Martha, laying the letter on her work 
table, and eying it askance as_ she 
began to unpin Mrs. Crooms’ bodice 
and release that lady, who had awk- 
wardly stood during the interview in a 
corner, scarcely daring to breathe lest 
a basting thread should snap. 

rag thought it was from Henry, but 
it ain’t his writin’. Henry’s hand ain’* 
so big an’ round.” 

‘* It’s from the city, ain’t it ?” asked 
Mrs. Crooms, also furtively eying the 
letter. 

‘* Well, yes—I guess it’s from some 
one,” said Miss Martha. She, a woman, 
vas not going to let this other woman 
cnow she had never before in her life 
eceived a line from any man not a 
brother, It wasn’t avy affair of Mrs, 
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Crooms’. If she wanted to think there 
was any one else not a brother—she 
could. 

‘* Henry’sin the city yet, I suppose?” 

‘Yes, he’s there. He ain’t gettin’ 
along so well sence his wife died. He 
ain’t got much push, Henry ain’t, an’ 
his bein’ lame’s against him. There, 
now, careful, an’ we’ll have this off an’ 
sewed up in a jiffy.” 

‘*T hope it ain’t bad news,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Crooms, working herself 
slowly into her old bodice. 

‘* No, I hardly think so. I—I guess 
I know who it’s from.” Miss Martha 
would have shrunk from fibbing, but 
it was beyond feminine nature to refuse 
an opportunity to insinuate that there 
might be some one not a brother. 

‘*T should think you’d be dyin’ to 
read it,” hinted Mrs. Crooms. 

‘Oh, I can wait. I guessif I kept 
droppin’ my work over letters an’ things 
I wouldn’t get much done.” 

‘*T dreamed of snow last night,” 
murmured Mrs. Crooms. She had her 
chin up, struggling with her breast-pin. 
“'That’s thesign of trouble. When my 
sister died, I dreamed of snow twice 
runnin’, an’ when John had that law- 
suit, and the rascally lawyers swindled 
him out of all that money—well, I 
dreamed of snow then.” 


‘* My goodness, I was too near melted , 
last night to dream of anything. Id 


ha’ been glad to dream of something 
coolin’, trouble or no,” said Miss Mar- 
tha, a shade of impatience in her voice. 
She trimmed the skirt of the bodice 
with gusto. 

‘‘If anybody’s settin’ up to Martha 
Benson,” ruminated Mrs. Crooms, as 
she went down the walk, ‘it beats me. 
She’s fifty-five if she’s a day.” 

Meanwhile Miss Martha had pounced 
upon the letter. 

“‘Let me have it,” 
waking from her nap. 
I’m the eldest.” 

‘* No, dear,” said Miss Martha, gently. 
‘* Who is it from ?” she asked herself. 

A vein of romance ran through Miss 
Martha’s mild nature. It was the one 
bright thread in her sober existence. 
“Maybe,” she said, blushing, and 
thinking of the heroines in her Dress- 
makers’ Weekly, ‘‘ it’s a—a proposal.” 


cried Lyddy, 
“It’s for me ; 
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Mrs. Crooms turned the hand-glass this way and that. 


When she was younger, and Lyddy 
and the boy were not “so bad,” she had 
confidently expected one. She had wait- 
ed patiently, but he never came. The 
girls she went to school with got mar- 
ried and moved away, but Miss Martha 
stayed. It was years since she had given 
up expecting. But this letter! She 
remembered the little old. gentleman 
who rode past each morning from his 
small market garden on the edge of 
town to sell his peas and lettuce, and 
who took off his hat so gallantly. By 
and by she opened the letter. 

It contained no pleasant message. 
The bright, girlish look faded from Miss 
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Martha’s face as she read ; tears started 
to her eyes, a little cry of horror escaped 
her lips. Shesank weakly into a chair, 
and patiently reread the few lines. Then 
she raised her apron to her eyes. 

“Oh, Lyddy,” she moaned, ‘it’s 
about Henry. Oh, Lyddy, the letter 
says he’s dead—Henry’s dead.” 

*«T don’t believe it,” snapped Lyddy. 

‘‘The letter says so. It says he was 
found dead in—in—his room. An’ oh, 
Lyddy ! that ain’t the worst of it. They 
don’t know whether he jes’ died natural, 
or—or by his own hand, or—or whether 
some one—killed him, Lyddy. Think 
of that! They don’t know. Oh, our 
Henry’s gone—he’s gone !” 

She rocked herself back and forth in 
thechair, and moaned. She had thrown 
the apron over her head. Even Lyddy 
was quiet. By and by Miss Martha took 
the apron down, she stopped rocking 
and looked straight before her. 

**J’ll have to send for Johnny,” she 
said. ‘*What I’m going todo with him 
I don’t know, but he ain’t got no place 
else to go an’ he can sleep in the little 
room over the kitchen. Seems ’s if I had 
more ’n my share of bringin’ folks up, 
all the younger children an’ Lyddy | an’ 
the boy, more trouble than any of ’em, 
an’ now Henry’s boy. But it’s put upon 
me an’ [’ll have to bear it. Oh, dear 
me, to think Henry’s gone. They’re 
all gone now, ’cept Lyddy ’n Nathan ’n 
me—an’ there was eight of us.” 

A cutting of newspaper had fallen 
from the letter and, escaping notice in 
Martha’s grief, slipped to the floor. She 
glanced down. ‘There were black head- 
lines above the article. One of them 
read: ‘* Was It Murder ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Into one of the sleeping-rooms of 
Miss Kelsey’s fashionable boarding- 
school stole the May sunshine. The 
morning breeze came also, pushing 
aside’ the sheer curtains, and played 
with the long, fair hair that fell in a 
golden cloud about the face and shoul- 
ders of a girl. The breeze rippled the 
soft tresses and made the little curls 
above her brow rise and fall trem- 
blingly. The girl threw back her head, 
holding it so that the breeze might play 
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in it asit would. She shook it out and 
nodded almost exultantly, in the keen 
joy of the May morning and the vigor 
of her fresh young life. 

When she saw her face in the mirror 
—her bright fair face in its luminous 
aureole—she smiled. The face in the 
glass smiled back. Ah, the fulness 
and promise of life, the smiles said, the . 
gayety and happiness of the world ! 

‘““What are you laughing at, Dul- 
cie ?” asked her chum, Florence Waite. 
She was buttoning her shoes, and looked 
up in time tosee the exe hange of smiles 
between the girl in the mirror and the 
girl before it. 

“*Oh—nothing.” Dulcie — blushed. 
“It’s only the happiness in me coming 
to the surface. It’s so nice to feel one’s 
self twenty, out of one’s teens, at last. 
‘Twenty to-day—so old! But dear, dear 
we'll be twenty-five and then thirty. It 
makes me shiver.” 

“Well, we’ll be old married women 
by that time, and won’t mind it,” her 
friend replied, going on with her shoe- 
buttoning. 

‘It seems only a wee time ago that I 
was a tiny bit of a girl, with very short 
dresses and very big sashes, playing 
with dolls,” Dulcie said, going away 
from the playful breeze and beginning 
to braid her hair. 

** And now you’re a big girl in long 
dresses, playing with lovers—or soon 
will. It’s the same thing,” murmured 
the young philosopher on the edge of 
the bed. 

*‘Isn’t it delightful to know that 
school lasts but a month more? And 
then, heigho! good times.” She had 
the hair in a smooth, bright braid, and 
was slipping on her dress. 

““Ah-ee! don’t talk about it. It’s 
too good to seem true. What do you 
suppose we'll do with ourselves when 
there’ll never be this tiresome old school 
to come back to ?” 

‘*T mean to read a little and sing a 
little and go a great aa and laugh and 
talk still more. We’ve no end of good 
times planned, mamma and I. Oh, a 
whole long month more to wait, and 
then—Remember, if you don’t come on 
to my coming-out party I’ll never for- 
give you.’ 

‘I'll be—hush, some one’s knocking.” 
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Dulcie answered the gentle tap on the 
door. 

‘Why, Miss Kelsey ! ” 

‘* Tam glad you are dressed, Dulcie,” 
murmured the lady who stood at the 
threshold. Her voice seemed ominous. 

‘‘What--what is the matter, Miss 
Kelsey ?” Duicie cried, apprehensively. 

“Oh, Duleie——” 

‘*Miss Kelsey, what isit ?” She knew 
from her teacher’s sad face that bad 
news was coming. 

** My poor, dear child. Andon your 
birthday morning.” ‘The lady seemed 
to grasp with eagerness at every possi- 
ble delay. ‘* Your father is here, Dul- 
cie. Downstairs. He has bad news, 
dear. You must be brave for his 
sake.” 

‘* Here?” cried the girl. Why had 
he come thus unexpectedly ? What did 
it mean ? She broke from her teacher’s 
compassionate caress and ran panting 
down the stairs, through the hall, and 
into the reception room. 

** Papa!” she cried, “ papa!” and 
threw herself into the arms of the tall, 
dark-eyed man who stood there. 

‘*Is mamma sick ? Have you come 
to take me home ?” 

‘Not home, my little girl,” replied 
her father, stroking her hair. We have 
no old-time home now, I am afraid.” 

‘* Mamma ?” she gasped. 

‘* Be brave, my little girl. I have 
come with sad news. We—we have 
only--only each other left now, my 
Dulcie. Your mother—your mother— 
is—” But he choked. He could not 
tell her. He had not realized that it 
would be so hard. His low, sweet voice 
grew husky with emotion and he seemed 
less tall from the drooping of the shoul- 
ders. A burden heavier than he ever 
thought to bear had been laid upon him. 
Dulcie looked at him, bewildered, not 
understanding. 

‘Your mother—is—dead, dear,” he 
whispered softly. She did not cry out 
as he had expected, but gazed in won- 
der into his eyes. 

‘*Mamma dead—mamma dead ! was 
that what you said ?” 

**Sit down here, my little girl, and 
let me tell you about it.” Hedrew her 
to the sofa and she sat down obediently. 

‘‘It isa horrible story, my darling. 
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She was—killed in the railroad accident 
at Kennett, yesterday afternoon. She 
was on her way to Mrs. Bruce’s, for a 
































‘'Papa!'’ she cried, ‘papa !’’ 


little visit before you came home, and 
she went—on the ill-fated train.” His 
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voice shook ; the girl’s white face made 
his heart ache. ‘I want you to go to 
the city to your Aunt Kate’s. One of 
your teachers will go with you. I am 
going on to Kennett, to see—” He 
stopped. 

Gradually the fearful truth forced it- 
self upon her mind; Little by little 
she came to understand what had hap- 
pened. But she uttered no cry; shed 
no tears; only clasped her hands to- 
gether and looked at him, grief-stricken, 
speechless. Suddenly she cried, witha 
vehemence which startled her father. 

‘*Mamma is not dead. She is not 
dead. I will never believe it. Oh, 
papa, we will never, never believe it!” 

‘*T wish we might not, my dear. I[ 
wish—” He broke off suddenly. Uow 
hard it was to make her see. ‘* There 
is no hope that she is alive. I tele- 
graphed at once, but word came back 
that not a person in her coach escaped.” 

‘But she did. Oh, let us go and 
see. Don’t send me to Aunt Kate’s. 
Let me go with you; let us both go and 
find mamma.” 

«Tt will be no place for you, Dulcie.” 

““T am going, papa. I should die 
with anxiety at Aunt Kate’s. You 
must let me go with you or I shall fol- 
low on the next train.” 

Against his will, Mr. Felmore yield- 
ed, and his daughter ran upstairs to 
change her school dress for a travelling 
suit. Miss Kelsey and another teacher 
met her with expressions of tearful 
sympathy ; Florence was crying softly 
on the bed ; two other friends were at 
the window; every one was excited and 
sobbing but Dulcie. 

** Oh, don’t go, Dulcie,” begged Miss 
Kelsey, when she learned of the girl’s 
resolve. 

“Oh, Dulcie, it will be so horrible 
to see the wreck. It will break your 
heart. Don’t let her go, Miss Kelsey.” 

But Dulcie was firm. Her mother 
was not dead. She felt in her heart 
she was not, and she was going to find 
her. There was nothing to do but as- 
sist her to make ready for the journey. 

Dulecie never knew how she lived 
through the next six hours. She 
heard nothing ; noticed nothing. Her 
thoughts kept going on ahead, to Ken- 
nett, reiterating that she should find 
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her mother safe. Oh, for wings! 
Why did the train go so slowly ? Why 
did the hours seem so long ? 

When Kennett was reached, Mr. Fel- 
more begged that she go to an hotel and 
rest while he made search. She per- 
sisted in accompanying him. 

‘‘T cannot stay there, papa. I must 
gowith you. Let usnotwait. Come, 
let us go.” She pulled at his hand like 
an impatient child. 

Hours had elapsed since the meeting 
of the two trains, two miles out of the 
city, and most of the wreck had been 
cleared away; but a small part was 
still untouched. A crowd lingered, 
eager, curious, swaying this way and 
that, full of wild rumors, repeating 
with delight to every new-comer the 
horrors of the scene at the first, when 
the great trains, twisted, shattered, 
crushed, interlocked, had seemed like 
two mastodonic creatures which had 
met in furious combat and had died, 
clinched each in the other’s death grip. 
The hours passed, and the great piles 
of iron and charred wood were slowly 
cleared away. Faint, but resolute, 
Dulcie fixed her hopes on one last pile 
yet untouched. Many noticed the 
beautiful white face watching anxiously, 
and the expression of the blue eyes made 
the roughest idlers stand aside for her 
with something like deference. They 
knew that fair, slender girl and the 
tall, handsome man keeping so close to 
her were not there, like themselves, from 
curiosity. At length her father forced 
her to come away. She was bitterly 
disappointed, but she still reiterated : 

‘She is not dead, papa, I know she 
is not dead.” 

** But, my dear, you saw 

“‘T can’t believe it, papa. Oh, let 
me hope.” 

He left her at the hotel, while to 
please her he went for the second time 
to the hospital, to the morgue, to the 
houses near the scene of the wreck where 
many of the injured had been taken. 

And while he did this, where was his 
wife? She was penned behind prison 
bars. 





Dulcie Felmore lay in delirium at 
Kennett crying for her mother, and fifty 
miles away that mother looked with 
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eager eyes out into the June morning, 
that seemed to taunt her with its wealth 
of warmth and splendor. Was she 
really mad ? she asked herself. Had 
husband, daughter, aye, even God for- 
gotten her?’ She had waited one long 
week, but no answer had come to the 
letter she had given to be sent—waited 
at first calm with the certainty of her 
husband’s swift coming, then she had 
telegraphed. Alas! if she could have 
known that her despatch had been a 
mockery, 


When she lay weakly and passively on her pillow. 


Sitting at the window she watched, 
with eager, dilated eyes, the road that 
ran in front of the asylum grounds. 
She could see it, dusty and yellow in 
the hot sun, between the trees. Be- 
yond stretched level, restful fields in 
which the wheat waved and rippled in 
the golden summer; in the distance 
dark woods closed the view. But she 
saw only the road, the yellow road. All 
day long she watched it. At sight or 
sound of every vehicle thatappeared, she 
cried: *‘It is he!” But each time it 
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had come nearer and nearer, only to go 
by the entrance gate ; to pass on and on, 
up and over the hill, and out of sight. 
How many times she had started to 
her feet in wild joy, how many times 
her fevered lips parted to give forth that 
glad cry, she did not know. ‘Though 
often disappointed, she still hoped, she 
still watched. Her faith lay unweak- 
ened in her aching heart. He would 
come. But she had changed. Grief 
writes sad lines on human features. 


| 
| 
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Mrs. Felmore had been brought to 
the asylum on the thirtieth of May. 
Day after day, Judson Stackrider scan- 
ned the papers with keen interest, and 
at length found an item that seemed 
connected with the imprisonment of 
the woman. In one of the New York 
dailies of the third of June he dis- 
covered a short account of aman found 
dead in his room from an overdose of 
morphine. 


(To be continued.) 











SEWARD AT HAVANA. 


By Frederick W. Seward. 


PART 


HAVANA, Jan. 20th, 1866. 


] 





ILE coast of Cuba this 
morning isclear and 
well defined. As 
we on towards 
ITavana, we grad- 
ually draw nearer 

to the shore, so that 
we see the palm trees, the cane fields, 
the fishing hamlets and boats, and 
occasionally, here and there, an inhab- 
itant standing on tie beach and gazing 
towards our steamer, 

At noon we are in sight of the harbor 
of Havana, a beautiful picture, as it 
gradually opens before us around the 

rojecting bluff on which stands the 

foro Castle. Gray, rough, and pictu- 
resque, its stone walls frown down upon 
the channel, which runs just below 
them. Along the crest of the hill, addi- 
tional fortifications bristle, giving the 
town the look of impregnability, on that 
side, at least. 

We stop a few minutes off the Moro 
Castle to take a pilot ; and then steam 
slowly up the harbor to our place of 
anchorage. 

The harbor is a 
busy scene—ships 
at the wharves, 
ships at anchor un- 
der flags of all na- 
tions, among them 
several fine Span- 
ish men - of -war, 
with the red and 
yellow ensign fly- 
Ing, steamers pass- 
ing in and out, and 
ferry-boats cross- 
ing to and fro 
among them—the 
whole much re- 
sembling Philadel- 
phia, as the en- 
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trance to the harbor is hardly wider 
than the Delaware. The town itself 
has a thoroughly Spanish air and few 
of the edifices are new, yet its general 
aspect, by contrast with our recent 
view of the antique Spanish town of 
San Domingo, fresh, new and 
cheerful. The large open windows and 


seelns 


doors, the verandas and balconies. the 
light tints of buff, green, blue and 


white, which everywhere prevail, give 
Havana a far more attractive look from 
the sea than any of our northern cities 
have. Near the wharf we an 
American flag welcoming us from the 
American Consulate. 

We come to anchor near the Spanish 
men-of-war, and exchange the custom- 
ary salute with the fort. Presently the 
American Consul-General, Mr. Miner, 
pulls alongside and comes aboard, bring- 
ing with him the acceptable gift of 
letters from home, and New York 
papers of the 13th, a fortnight later 
than any dates we had before. 

All wellat home. So, much relieved in 
heart, we takea hasty dinner ; and, with 
the aid of the Consul-General, plan our 
disembarkation and sojourn in Havana. 
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Hotels and Isabel'a Statue 


Under his advice we are soon ashore, 
and comfortably installed in the Hotel 
de Almy, which is much frequented by 
loyal Americans. It is a large, quaint, 
old-fashioned building, which was, in 
its early days, a Spanish government 
palace. It is of heavy masonry, with 
antique ornamentation, Stone balco- 
nies project from its windows, and a 
court-yard occupies the centre, Into 
which the hall and dining-room open, 
by arcades, without the intervention of 
either door or window. 

Mrs. Almy, the proprietress, assigns 
us our rooms; and we sally out to im- 
prove what is left of daylight by adrive 
through the town. 

Near our tavern is the old church of 
San Domingo, blackened and dilapi- 
dated by time and war, and now used as 
the Custom House. Proceeding up the 
streets, the first impression they make 
upon our unaccustomed eyes is that 
they are extremely narrow. The side- 
walks are only wide enough to accom- 
modate a single foot passenger. The 
carriage way is just wide enough for two 
vehicles to pass, and nothing more. In 
consequence, carriages are allowed to 
proceed only in one direction, Kach 
alternate street is set apart, either for 
going up, or for going down; and a 
vehicle desiring to go to a spot only a 
few paces distant through the street, is 
frequently obliged to go around the en- 
tire block, in order to reach it. To 
warn drivers, there is painted on nearly 
every corner a black hand pointing 
in the allowable direction, with the 


rig tm 


om 


word “subida” 

(up), or ** bajada” 

(down). 
Consequently, 


fusion. Thestreets 
are well paved with 
smooth, square 
stones, and are 
kept tolerably 
clean. ‘They are 
dry, and, from 
their narrowness, 
are almost always 
shady; so that one 
can comfortably 
walk anywhere, 
without being 
restricted to the sidewalk. 

Spanish architecture is massive and 
imposing. The walls are thick, the 
ceilings high. The windows of an ordi- 
nary dwelling are as large as those of 
one of our churches ; and the doorway 
is like the massive portal of one of our 
public edifices. A single story, or at 
most two, is the prevailing custom. 

As we go up the town, we pass the 
Custom House, the Palace, the Cathe- 
dral, and other fine edifices, with 
two or three small but neatly kept 
open plazas, ornamented with plants 
and fountains, and sometimes with 
statuary. A broad archway like a tun- 
nel leads through the wall which en- 
circles what was once the city of Ha- 
vana, but is now a small portion of it. 

Kmerging from this, we find ourselves 
in broader streets and more open places, 
among them the Plaza de Armas, near 
the ‘acon Theatre; and further on 
we come to the ** Paseo,” which is the 
fashionabledrive. It is a long, straight 
avenue, admirably paved and lighted, 
broad and attractive. We drive as far 
up asthe gateway of the Captain-Gen- 
eral’s country house. 

They are lighting the lamps as we 
return ; and now ITavana is in its glorv. 
The scene is like one out of the ‘‘Arabian 
Nights.” Everybody seems to have no 
other object than amusement, out docrs 
and in, on this charming tropical even- 
ing. The houses are all lighted ; the 
parlor windows, wide open, extend down 
to the ground, with which the floor is 
ona level; and the groups of ladies, and 
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gentlemen, children, and _ servants 
within, are fully exposed to view, as if 
out in the street. Some are chatting 
and laughing, rocking to and fro in the 
comfortable American chairs, of which 
every room has several ; some are fan- 
ning, some smoking, some are playing 
musical instruments, some dancing ; 
nearly all are dressed for receiving or 
making visits. An iron grating is in- 
terposed to keep off intruders, giving 
somewhat the aspect of cages of pretty 
birds. 

Any such one group in New York 
would attract a crowd of curious gazers. 
Here, one sees such groups in every 
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The shops, though not large, show to 
the best advantage, and make more dis- 
play than is practicable in establish- 
ments ten times larger. Ours are deep 
and narrow, these are broad and open, 
brilliantly illuminated ; everything in 
them is exposed to full view. Over the 
doorway is a sign containing the name 
which is the peculiar designation of the 
shop—for each shop here has a name, 
sometimes appropriate, sometimes fanci- 
ful. Thus we find ‘‘ La Flora,” ‘* La 
Perla,” ‘* La Diana,” ‘* La Houradez,” 
‘* Kl Telescopio,” ete., which, for the 
customers, is sometimes more conve- 
nient of remembrance than our system of 





The Cathedral, where Columbus ts buried, 


house ; and no one seems to care to 
look. Crowds of well-dressed people 
saunter up and down the streets, the 
ladies fanning and the gentlemen smok- 
ing, and the carriage way is full of 
showy equipages, well-mounted cabal- 
leros, and the funny-looking Spanish 
volantes, in which the horse and driver 
seem to be an affairentirely independent 
of the ladies, who are sitting at ease in 
the distant two-wheeled open vehicle. 
One can readily understand, when wit- 
nessing this scene, how it is that Cubans 
who visit New York find even Fifth 
avenue gloomy and sombre. 


numbers and names of firms. Num- 
bers are difficult to recollect, and firms 
are perpetually changing, but the names 
here may endure for a century. 

Returning home, we find various vis- 
itors. Our house is an especial Ameri- 
can resort; we meet several who are 
engaged in business in Havana, and some 
travellers who have come by the last 
steamer. 

ITAVANA, Jan. 21st. 

This morning, after breakfast, the 
Captain-General, with his secretary and 
aides-de-camp, came to call upon the 
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Moro Castie 


Secretary of State, to offer him many 
kind hospitalities and to proffer acoun- 
try-seat for his use during his stay. 
General Dulce is a small, spare man, 
with pleasing face and features expres- 
sive of energetic character. Ile speaks 
only Spanish, but Havana is polyglot, 
and there is no lack of interpreters. 

Shopping was the next enterprise, 
and various curiosities of tropical pro- 
duction, use or wear, were the purchases. 

Oar next visit was t» the Cathedral, 
a mijestic edifice, singularly free from 
the tawdry ornamentation, architectural 
or ceremonial, whic. so often disfigures 
buildings of this character. Its vaulted 
ceilings are adorned with frescoes, and 
its several chapels with fine paintings. 
The remains of Columbus are buried 
here under the sacristy, and are sur- 
mounted by a marble bust and tablet. 
The Cathedral will hold several thou- 
sand worshipers. 

In the afternoon we took «a drive 
through thesuburbs. ‘Che country resi- 
dences are numerous, and are of the same 
general style of architecture as the city 
houses, except for the aldition of broad 
pavel verandas. Well-kept gardens, 
luxuriant in tropical plants and flowers, 
and ornamented with vases and statu- 
ary, are attached to many of them. 

Past the suburbs, we find cultivated 
fields, in various stages, for in this favor- 
ing climate one sees fields just planted 
side by side with others ready for the 
harvest. Vegetables and fruits for the 
city markets occupy many of them. 
Further on, we come upon cane and to- 


pacco fields, with 
a plentiful sprink- 
ling of palms and 
cocoanut trees, giv- 
ing the landscape 
much the same 
general air as that 
we had seen at 
Santa Cruz. 
Kverybody, at 
| this season, is eat- 
ing sugar. The 


ing bits of the 
cane. The grown 
people are feasting 
onits various forms 
at table. The 
soldiers are served with rations of sugar- 
cane, chopped off into suitable length 
and served cut by the commissary. 
The donkey rider carries a long cane in 
his hand and sucks one end while he 
whips the donkey with the other. The 
cattle and horses fatten on the refuse 
of the sugar house, and the dogs lick 
up the syrup that is trickling plenti- 
fully on the ground. ‘There is one ex- 
ception to the general rule, however. 
Tae proprietor’s family, who have be- 
come too familiar with the processes of 
sugar-miking, do not care to eat it un- 
til it comes back, next year, white and 
refined, from New York. 

Ifere and there, among the laborers 
in the cane-fields, we notice the unmis- 
tukuble faces of Chinese coolies. Their 
short, spare, lithe, active figures are 
usually in motion ; and they seem not 
to have the fondness for lounging in the 
sun which the African has. Some of 
the landowners whom we have met say 
that they prefer them, as being more 
industriousand requiring less watching. 
Theyare brought here across the Pacific 
and the Isthmus. Ilow far their emi- 
gration is voluntary is, in most cases, a 
matter of doubt. ‘The landed proprie- 
tor here makes his bargain with the 
agent of a company which undertakes 
to deliver so many Chinamen to him as 
apprentices for a certain number of 
years (usually eight). They are to be 
fed, clothed, and to receive so many 
dollars per month; and then to be 
discharged at the close of their term of 
apprenticeship. Usually, they are will- 
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ing ana docile, though comprehending 
but little of the language of their em- 
ployers. 

Some certainly are voluntary emi- 
grants from Canton who know the nat- 
ure of the apprenticeship before them. 
But it often happens that others, when 
they have picked up some knowledge of 
the language, tell of the knavish pre- 
tences or threats by which they were 
induced to leave their homes and go on 
board a vessel bound thev knew not 
whither. Sometimes one of the poor 
creatures, in utter despair, commits sui- 
cide. We were told of one planter 
who, one morning, found seven of his 
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sensibilities on the subject of justice to 
Asiatics are naturally somewhat blunt- 
ed by what they see meted out to Af- 
ricans. 

Ilere, as elsewhere, the Chinese im- 
migrant comes to make money, in the 
hope of some day returning to his own 
country to spend it. But there are 
some who, at the end of their appren- 
ticeship, seem to prefer to remain. 
Such a one, who has deliberately taken 
up his residence for life, is a changed 
being. He is Kuropeanized. He has 
dropped his Chinese tunic, wears the 
dress of Europeans, and has lost his 
pigtail. Ile talks Spanisi or English. 





Street view from the Dominica. 


newly indentured apprentices hanging 
on the trees of his orchard. There are 
provisions of law to prevent and remedy 
these wrongs, but it is difficult to en- 
force them ; especially when the injured 
purty cannot explain his grievance, or 
when the employer isa man who, so 
long as he gets laborers, does not trouble 
himself to inquire how fairly or unfairly 
they may have been dealt with. 

It is said, and there seems no good 
reason to doubt the statement, that such 
cases of cruelty and injustice are rare 
in the islands where labor is free ; and 
that they are most frequent in the 
slave-holding islands, where popular 


IIe has been baptised, and is no longer 
a ‘* heathen Chinee.” His walk, man- 


ners, and gestures all seem to have 
been ** translated.” 


An expression of keen astuteness has 
crept into his face, instead of the vac- 
uous, childish smile that once reigned 
there. IlLis very eyes seem to have lost 
their almond shape; and he smokes, 
chews, drinks, and swears ‘‘like a 
Christian.” But though he may some- 
times acquire Christian vices, he for- 
tunately does not lose his heathen vir- 
tues. It is said there is no case where 
he becomes idle, improvident, or a pau- 
per. He is frugal, industrious, thrifty, 
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and if he keeps his health, and lives 
long enough, is sure to end by being 
rich. Some highly respectable and 
well-to-do merchants of this class have 
been pointed out to us. 

Even so near as this to Havana, there 
issome uncultivated land. Cuba, though 
of unsurpassed fertility, has never vet 
fully developed her agricultural re- 
sources. 

Our ride took us as far as Marinao, 
a fishing hamlet on the sea-shore, about 
ten miles from the city ; and we returned 
in time to witness again the gay scene 
presented in the Havana streets by gas- 
light. 

After dinner, the American residents 
at Havana, and with them many of their 
Cuban acquaintances, called to pay 
their respects to the Secretary of State, 
with many gratifying expressions of 
cordiality and friendship. Each was 
introduced and shook hands, leaving his 
ecard in remembrance of his visit. 


HAVANA, Jan. 22d. 


Another walk before breakfast this 
morning, in which we neither lost our 
way nor failed to expend our money, 
quite encouraged us in the belief that 
we were becoming familiar with the 
localities, the language, and the coins of 
Havana. 

We are told there is a ‘ norther”’ 





Captain Wilkes 





blowing outside. It must bea very mild 
one; for it seems to us that there is no 
more air than is at least desirable on a 
warm day. Yet our friends here, as in 
other West India Islands, speak of the 
night as chilly, the thermometer having 
gone down to 72°; and refer to over- 
coats, blankets, etc., as if such things 
were positive discomforts. 

On our walk we were twice stopped by 
men with their hands full of printed 
and numbered sheets of paper, which 
they proposed to sell to us, as ‘* muy 
bonitos” and *‘muy buenos.” These 
were lottery tickets. Kverybody prob- 
ably does not buy lottery tickets in 
Havana, but from the talk one hears 
of them, it seems as if everybody did. 

The lotteries are under the authority 
of the government, to which they yield 
«a handsome revenue. ‘The numbers of 
the tickets that draw prizes are conspic- 
uously chalked up on a blackboard at 
the ** Intendencia,” and the papers 
which contain them are always sought 
for by an eager crowd. — For five dollars 
you get a very slim chance of drawing 
two hundred thousand dollars, and the 
hope that this very slim chance or some 
smaller one may be realized induces 
many to invest in it- every five dollars 
they can get. 

After breakfast we went to see a 
manufactory of cigarettes—a marvel of 
ingenuity and enterprise which would 
do credit to Yankee invention. Every- 
thing that science or art has devised 
applicable to such a purpose seemed to 
be found in Susini’s establishment. 
He had a machine to make the paper, 
a machine to cut it, machines to grind 
te tobacco, and to press it, others to 
mike the boxes, to make the barrels, to 
print the labels, to engrave the pictures, 
and to number the packages ; besides 
many various modern inventions that 
incidentally help the work—fire annibi- 
lators, electric lights, electrotypes, copy- 
ing apparatus, steam elevators, print- 
ing presses, ete., ete. Only the work 
of rolling up the cigarettes is done by 
hand, and this is done by Chinese cool- 
ies, who do it with great dexterity and 
rapidity. We were told that they work 
so industriously that many of them, 
after doing their daily tasks, work in 
the evening on their own account, and 
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make twenty, thirty, or even forty dol- 
lars a month. ‘The coolies are fed and 
lodged by the establishment, and they 
fure in both respects better than either 
our soldiers or our sailors. 

The superintendent called up a short, 
swarthy, intelligent-looking Chinaman, 
to show us an illustration of the thrifty 
economy of hisrace. He has been eight 
years in Cuba, on the meagre pittance 
of eight dollars a month for working 
ten hours a day. Yet by working extra 
hours, and saving up and judiciously 
investing his wages, he has become 
worth $5,000; and is going back to 
China next month with that fortune— 


r 


inquired one of the bystanders. ‘I will 
give you $5.” 

John grinned, and shook his head. 

“Twenty dollars? A hundred dol- 
lars ?” 

John still returnedascornful negative. 

‘* See here, John, you don’t think your 
tail is worth as much as the fortune this 
other man has saved up, do you ? Will 
you take $5,000 for it 2” 

John, gathering up his highly prized 
ornament into a knot and carefully re- 
adjusting it at the back of his head, 
laconically replied, ‘* Me no takee,” and 
walked off with it out of the tempter’s 
reach. 





The Calle de Oreiliy, one of the principal business streets of Havana. 


in that country an ample one. Ie ap- 
preciated the wealth he had gained, and 
shook his head, smiling, when asked if 
he would not consent to stay eight years 
more to get another $5,000, 

Then another Chinaman was called 
up, equally remarkable, though in a dif- 
ferent way. He had socarefully combed 
and nurtured his pig-tail that. when un- 
coiled, it reached to his feet, and 
touched the floor as he walked. He 
grinned with becoming pride at the 
compliments lavished on this personal 
ornament. 

‘What will you sell it for, John ?” 


Many ingenious devices in the adver- 
tising way are resorted to, to give the 
cigarettes a reputation, Some are put 
upin packages which give the purchaser 
a handsome colored lithographic pict- 
ure; others in packages of which one 
in twenty will have a lottery ticket en- 
closed ; others are made in imitation of 
cigars, others put up in mimic cham- 
pagne bottles, wheels of fortune, ete. 
A newspaper devoted to their description 
is published monthly. 

Next we went to the palace of the 
Captain-General to return his. visit. 
The Spanish soldiers on guard at the, 
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entrance were neatly dressed in white, 
appropriately to the climate. The Cap- 
tain-General received us hospitably, 
proffered us the invariable Havana 
welcome of a cigar, and arranged for a 
dinner and a visit to the theatre with 
him in the evening. 

Thence to the ILotel de Angleterra, 
facing onthe Plaza. Hlere were cigars, 
aw lunch, wines, and **dulces.”’ Iere 
we foun l Gen. Andrew Porter, formerly 
Provost Marshal-General at Washing- 
ton, who is spending the winter, with 
his family, in Havana. 

Then we went to an extensive cigar 
manufactory, that of Partagas & Son, 
and saw the process of preparing the 
tobacco, cutting and rolling it up into 
cigars. ‘Three hundred workmen were 








The harbor of Havana. 


busily engaged here, turning out cigars 
with marvellous rapidity. They sit in 
long rows, at each end of along table, 
each with two piles of tobacco leaves 
before him, oue for the filling, the other 
for the wrappers. One noticeable feat- 
ure Was a mon sitting in an elevated 
seat at one side, and reading in a loud 
voice from a Spanish novel. This is to 
umuse the workmen, or, rather, to keep 
them from talking with each other and 
so losing time at their work. Conver- 
sation would distract their attention, 
but reading, while it diverts them, does 
not interfere with the mechanical labor. 
We were taken through vast store- 
rooms, in which bales of tobacco and 
boxes of cigars were piled, and cigars 
in various packages were very lavishly 


and hospitably presented to us on 1eav- 
ing. 

In the evening we went to dinner at 
the Captain-General’s Palace. It was a 
brilliant assemblage of about fifty 
guests, many of them officers of the 
Government, the Army, or the Navy. 
The dinner was like other State dinners, 
with profuse and elaborate dishes and 
decorations ; and all its details went off 
like clockwork and with more rapidity 
than is common in Washington. 

A band discoursed music in the ante- 
room during the dinner, The Captain- 
General had the Secretary of State on 
his right hand and Mr. Kennedy on 
his left. Most of the company were 
either officers of the Cuban Government, 
representatives of foreign governments, 

or prominent Cu- 
SRF bans. 

‘Toward the close 
of the dinner, the 
Captain - General 
rose to propose the 
+ health of the Presi- 

dent of the U. S., 
and that of the 
Secretary of State 
and his family, with 
appropriate compli- 
mentary remarks, 
which were re- 
sponded to by Mr. 
Seward. The Vice- 
Admiral then rose 
to propose the 
health of the other 
American guests, and of the American 
Navy, which was responded to by Mr, 
Kennedy (ex-Secretary of the Navy) 
and Captain Walker. 

After dinner, coffee and cigars; and 
then the Captain-General took us in his 
earriange to the Tacon Theatre. Mili- 
tary guards surrounded the carriage, 
but were hardly able to keep back the 
crowd collected both at the door of the 
Palace and that of the theatre, eager to 
see. In the'theatre, we found the ladies 
in the Captain-General’s box. The 
building isa very fine one, of magnificent 
proportions yet very simple in design 
and in quiet good taste, without the 
gaudy decoration that is so common in 
theatrical edifices. 

The parterre was occupied solely by 











casionally visiting and 
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gentlemen and fitted up 
with arm-chairs ; the boxes, 
of which there were three 
tiers, were filled with ele- 
gantly dressed people, oc- 


receiving each other in their 
respective “palcos.” 
Above, there was the gal- 
lery, devoted to the general 
public; and above that 
another for colored people. 
The whole edifice was brill- 
iantly lighted. The Ravels 
were performing a panto- 
mime. 

We returned to the lLotel 
at about eleven, accom- 
panied by the Captain- 
General and his staff, who 
took leave of us, but not 
before saying that his 
artillery band would give 
us «a serenade before re- 
tiring. 

Meanwhile the halls and passeges 
bezan to fillup with well-dressed y ang 
men. ‘They proved to be the students 
of the University, who had come to 
pay their respects in a body to the Sec- 
retary of State. They were introduced 
one by one, each leaving his card. 
Many of them expressed some senti- 
ment of warm admiration, either for 
him personally or for the principles and 
policy of the U. 8S. Government—ex- 
pressions marked with deep feeling 
and earnestness. 

Those who could not speak English 
would often write them on their ecards. 

With the students came also some of 
the professors and other residents of the 
city, American or Spanish. 

The Artillery Band, consisting of 
some sixty performers, was meanwhile 
drawn up in hollow square in the front 
of the hotel, with their lights and music 
stands ; and we proceeded to the balco- 
nies to hear the serenade. It lasted for 
an hour or more, and we then retired 
for our last night in Cuba. 

Now that the serenade is over, one of 
our Havana friends tells us an amusing 
bit of gossip about its history—which 
“ei non & vero & ben trovato.” 

The story goes that the students, be- 


ing nearly all native Cubans, are most 





Interior of a Span'sh Kitchen. 


of them ardent republicans, if not revo- 
lutionists. ‘They thought they saw in 
Mr. Seward’s visit a long-coveted op- 
portunity for a republican demonstra- 
tion and speeches such as the Spanish 
government rigorously and vigilantly 
represses. They said to one another: 
*'The government cannot refuse us per- 
mission to show hospitable courtesy to- 
ward Mr. Seward, the Secretary of 
State of the United States ; and having 
onee the right to open our mouths we 
ean talk of liberty and republicanism, 
naturally suggested, as such topies are, 
by his whole history.” So they sent a 
committee to the Captain-General, to 
ask the needed permission to give a 
serenade to Mr. Seward. General Dulce 
received and heard them very courte- 
ously, and replied : 

‘Certainly, gentlemen, by all means. 
You have my permission, of course. 
Mr. Seward is worthy of all the atten- 
tion we can show him ;and | am glad 
you are disposed to unite in doing Lon- 
or to the great statesman.” 

The committee, delighted with the 
unexpected success of their mission, 
were bowing their thanks and takin 
their leave when the Captain-Genera 
called them back. 

“You should have a good band, 
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gentlemen, for such an occasion, And 
now | think of it, there is no band in 
Havana that is equal to my Brigade 
Band. | approve your project so 
highly that 4 will join in it myself. 
I will send my band to play for 


you.” 


The discomfited committeemen look- 
ed at each other, but of course could 
not object to this generous offer. The 
result was that the Brigade Band, a 
magnificent one of sixty or seventy mu- 
siclans, came, spread itself in a hollow 
square all over the street in front of 
the hotel, and played away, air after 
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air, without intermission until one 
o’clock. 

The students, who had gathered on 
the hotel steps in hope of an oppor- 
tunity for their demonstration, found 

. } . a >> ry\ 
no place nor time for speaking. They 
lingered till towards midnight, and then, 
dropping off one by one, gave it up in 
despair, and left the scene deserted. 
Mr. Seward, taking merey on the tired 
musicians, sent to the leader, with his 


thanks and compliments, a request that 


they would not fatigue themselves 
longer. So ended the meeting and the 
serenade, 





The Steamer De Soto leaving the harbor of Havana 
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of Cernay 


A HOLIDAY IN CERNAY-LA-VILLE. 


HIERE came a lull 
in the fierce storm 
that beat at the 
window of the 
cosey Paris studio 
where our little 
student group of 
three had been sit- 
ting for the past 
hour, quiet with 
the privileged si- 
lence of friends, 

all smoking, dreaming, and, as Burns 
hath it, ‘‘happy thinking.” Just at 
this pause in the strife of the elements, 
involuntarily I thought aloud, ‘* Trueas 
you live, am going !” 

At this erratic sally my _ friends 
aroused themselves from indolent atti- 
tudes on the old divan and regarded 
me with inquiring eyes. The Musician, 
with an injured air, began a half-chant, 
half-recitative, “I pray you, do not— 
oh! do not—again break in on my 
maiden meditation in that abrupt man- 
ner; tie themein A minor [ have been 
composing since | was a minor is now 
ruthlessly {a 
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«There, that’s enough,” shouted the 
Figure Painter. ‘*Give the Lightning 
Sketch Artist a chance to say where on 
earth he is going.” The slowest worker 
on record, Lhad long ago been derisively 
dubbed the Lightning Sketcher, and the 
title clung to me. 

Now, in answer to repeated calls for 
a speech, in as parliamentary a manner 
as possible | rose to explain. ‘* Weary,” 
said I, ‘*of the artificial atmosphere of 
Paris and the traditions of the studios 
and ateliers where each master has a 
name to conjure with, | long to see 
nature and to do a little work unham- 
pered by criticism. Which one of us 
has an idea of his own—where is there 
an original man ~ 

**I know just the place,” said the 
Figure Painter, with pride. ‘* Let’s take 
a trip to Cernay-la-Ville. It is remote 
from Paris, but not too remote ; known 
more to a few French artists than 
Americans ; and at this time of year it 
will be nearly deserted. We will dis- 
appear from the gay capital and come 
to light again in this quaint old town, 
full of interesting nooks and corners 
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and relics of the past. ITLow does this 
strike you ?” 

“It strikes me,” ruefully exclaimed 
the Musician, ‘‘ that I am ignored on 
this expedition, and you know you 
can’t get on without me. Who will 
help the lately landed Figure Painter 
in his very defective French, and who 
check the Lightning Sketcher’s un- 
seemly longing for a big American 
breakfast of chops, potatoes, and fried 
apples? Likewise, who will be the Homer 
of your wanderings and sing your 
Odyssey ?” ° 

With one accord. we both assured 
him that he should perform these graces 
and amenities, and that we had simply 
paused for breath before urging him to 
join; for really, aside from a tendeney 
to make bad puns, the genial Musician 
was always the life and soul of our 
party. His ruffled feelings being thus 
smoothed, we all sat down and, with 

reat alacrity, planned, arranged, and 
discussed the probabilities of the trip, 
finally deciding 
to spend the next 


gazed with interest at the fleeting 
glimpses of Paris that flew by the 
windows. 

After an hour or more in the ears 
we entered what we supposed was the 
town of La Verriere, but we found only 
the station there; no conveyance. 
Therefore we walked to the auberge, a 
mile distant, 





















day in packing 
and leave Paris 
on the following 
afternoon. 
Which we did. 
We had hardly 
cleared the sta- 
tion, when the 
Figure Painter 
began to com- 
plain of the cold- 
ness of the cars; 
to inquire sarcas- 
tically if this 
were ‘“‘sunny 
France ;” and to 
revile the man- 
agement of 
French railways, 
that provided 
copper cans full 
of tepid water as 
the only means 
of keeping warm. 
We piled rugs 
upon him, and, 
huddled togeth- 
er, all managed 
to be fairly com- 
fortable, and 











Moated chateau at Dampierre 
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A joad of hay. 


The comely hostess informed usthere regaled with the never-varying bill of 
would be no conveyance to Cernay that fare to be found in all country inn.. 
night, but only as far as Dampierre, The Musician gravely listened, and 
and upon our inquiry as to the possibil- no doubt would have won Madame’s 
ity of getting something to eat, we were heart completely by his savotr faire, 
but the Figure Painter, with 
his usual brusqueness, cut 


short her recital and ordered 



















“ Wverything in the honse to 


F eat,”? and E think we had it. 

[n due time we bundled into 
3 the diligence, wrapped in furs 
% and rugs, and prepared to 
ie enjoy the ride to Dampierre. 
P As we wound up a steep ascent 


to the quiet old village of 
Yonne, in bygone years the 
scene of life and activity, we 
gazed backward in the fitful 
light on a blackened mass of 
tumble-down buildings, with 





Sa le des Americains 
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fallen roofs, unhinged doors, broken 
windows, and walls covered with moss 
and ivy glittering with frost. We 
turned to see if the Musician were 
fully alive to the picturesqueand pathetic 
scene before us, when to our dismay we 
discovered that wight, usually so appre- 
ciative of the beautiful, sound asleep 
on the back seat, totally oblivious of 
his surroundings. 

‘* Wake up here !” cried the Figure 
Painter. ‘* What kind of a troubadour 
are you? Here we are in the land of 
song and story, and not so much as @ 
word out of you.” 
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broad plateau on which our objective 
point lay, and then paused for a back- 
ward look at the valley. Wonder of 
wonders! We started in amazement, 
and the Musician rubbed his eyes to see 
if he were dreaming. It had disap- 
peared. The beautiful fertile country 
we had passed through was apparently 
blotted out, the valley was gone, and in 
its place a vast, undulating lake of 
water lay shimmering in the moonlight. 
We almost fancied we could hear it 
gently rippling against the environing 
hills. The Figure Painter, after enjoy- 
ing our discomfiture a few minutes, 


ly 
<4 


Across the house-tops, 


Thus roused, the Musician yawned, 
sat up, and remarked that the proper 
place for all troubadours was the Dark 
Ages, and then lapsed into a slumber 
that lasted until the diligence lumbered 
into the little village of Dampierre. As 
we had been told, there was no way 


- that night of getting beyond this point 


to Cernay except on foot, so we decided 
to push on at a smart pace, lest the 
Patron, who was not expecting us, 
should close his hospitable doors and 
we be literally left out in the cold. 
What a glorious night it was! On- 
ward and upward we clambered, the 
underbrush crackling at every step, and 
the clear air laden with a delightful 
fragrance as of fresh flowers, a most 
unaccountable circumstance in the dead 
of winter. Finally we reached the 





condescended to explain that he had 
heard of this strange phenomenon as 
an object of interest to many artists ; 
that it was caused by masses of rolling 
mist, and was so commonin the locality 
as to have gained the title of ‘‘ Lac 
d’Argent,” or ‘Silver Lake.” The 
genial Patron received us kindly, and, 
as we were chilled by the long walk, 
placed us near an immense fire-place, 
where huge logs burned and snapped a 
cheerful welcome. ‘Too tired to take 
much note of our surroundings, we sat 
drowsily in the firelight till we were 
gladdened by mine host’s command, 
** Make a fire in the grand chamber and 
carry up extra blankets,” and soon we 
were lost to all earthly care and weari- 
ness, having attained the blessed Nir- 
vana of sleep. 
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We were awakened the next morning 
at a late hour by a disgusted exclama- 
tion from the Figure Painter, who stood, 
lightly clad, at the window, gazing on a 
landscape buried a foot deep in snow. 
No sketching for us that day, no ran- 
dom wanderings to explore the town, 
nothing but to stay housed and hugging 
the fire, glad to be in so comfortable a 
spot. The grief of the Patron at our 
disappointment and hiseager apologies 
for thisunheard-of state of the elements 
was so comical that, out of regard for 
his feelings, we soon recovered our 
wonted spirits. 

Such a fascinating old inn! Made 
entirely of stone, partially thatched and 
partially tiled, two stories high and one 
room deep from the street. It had been 
built in a haphazard manner as there 
was increased demand for room, until 
finally it spread out, an irregular mass 
of roof and walls, the principal feature 
of the public square of the quaint little 
town. A hurried circuit of the house 
through the blinding storm revealed 
the fact that the exterior walls were 
covered with various designs, and signs 
announcing to the traveller that this 
was *f‘Au Rendezvous des Artistes,” 
“« Hétel de la Poste,” ete. 

To our great glee, we discovered that 
the principal sign, over the main door- 
way, was evidently intended to convince 
any sceptical artist that this was the 
chosen spot for him, for it represented 
a seedy member of the fraternity, 
sketching some prehistoric animal. 
We had decided that an artist might 
really find repose for his soul here 
when, in the course of our exploration, 
we entered the “Sulle de Billard.” 
This large room we found fitted up with 
a billiard-table, around which were 
ranged smaller wooden tables and rough 
benches, where the village folk assem- 
bled every evening to drink their “petite 
verre” and hear the news from the 
outside world, that came a day old from 
the capital. But it was not the room 
nor its plain furnishing that arrested 
our attention. It was the wonderful 
beauty of the decoration of the walls. 
Here were the souvenirs of the days 
when Cernay was only known to a few 
French artists, who in their youth spent 
much of their time in this room, and 
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on the walls of the oldinn left substan- 
tial trace of their stay; some of the 
sketches roughly put in, to beguile the 
time on a rainy day, others finished in 
detail, and all a tribute to the place and 
its Patron. 

Within these old walls met and worked 
some of the most noted painters of 
modern times, Corot and Daubigny 
among them, those pioneers in the 
superb French school of landscape 
painting we now enjoy. We closely 
examined the walls, feeling a certain 
pathos in the fact that while many of 
those sketches were clear in outline 
and bright in color, the master-hand 
that created them was long since laid at 
rest. 

Here we exclaimed over a bit of color 
that could only have emanated from 
the poetic mind of Jules Bréton, and 
there, beside those time-stained panels, 
we found the brighter tints and more 
recent work of Pelous, Dameron, and 
others, whose names stand prominent 
among the great artists of the present 
day whose works adorn the Salon. 

Suddenly conscience smote us, and, 
recollecting that the Musician had been 
left to his own lonely devices all day, 
we arose and went in search of him. 
We found him in the small ‘dining-room 
known as the ‘‘ Salle des Americains.” 
Though the apartment was only large 
enough for three or four people, a large 
porcelain stove at one end, the old rattle- 
trap of a piano at the other, and the 
walls brightened by the handiwork of 
many American artists made it a pleas- 
ant spot. 

beer Wasting your time here all alone ? 
Why haven't you been improving your 
mind with us ?” said the Figure Painter, 
severely, 

‘*Pve got the hang of this piano, and 
made a little tune,” the Musician re- 
plied. ‘Que voulez vous ?” 

Waving us to be silent, he struck a 
few minor chords and then took up 
his random improvisation, a minor mel- 
ody set to the piercing pathos of Vil- 
lon’s * Ballad of Fair Women.” High 
and clear his voice rose above the noise 
of the tempest— 

‘Tell me where or in what land 

Is Flora, the lovely Roman— 
Where are the snows of yesteryear ?” 
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We sat spellbound, the gathering 
shades of evening and the fierce storm 
without enhancing the weird effect of 
the music. A pleasing melancholy fell 
upon us. Snow there was in plenty to 
be seen, but where was Flora and all 
the long procession of lovely and van- 
ished women ? 


‘*Gone with the snows of yesteryear ” 


sobbed the voice, and with a chord like 
a wail the song died away. 

The pale, startled face of the Patron 
appeared in the doorway; he had come 
to summon us to dinner, but he fell 
under the power of the Musician. 

“To sing thus is sublime,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘but not for the good of the 
appetite.” He need not have worried, 
however; we did ample justice to the 
poem in food he served us. 


of the valley, gleams a thread of a river, 
widening out in one place to form a 
little lake. 

We artists made the most of our 
time and wandered far and wide, one 
day studying a group of picturesque 
stone mills on the edge of the lake in 
the valley, and another taking the long 
walk to Dampierre to visit an old moated 
chateau that stands there, a reminder 
of feudal times. Even the Musician 
became so infected with the craze for 
new subjects that he trailed around with 
a camera from morn till night, this be- 
ing his only means of artistic expression. 
He constituted himself the courier of 
the party, and proved invaluable, his 
knowledge of French and natural good- 
fellowship making him a favorite with 
the villagers ; but still another cause of 
his popularity was not far to seek. 





The mail cart, 


We could not have found in any 
country a greater variety of scenery to 
interest an artist than around Cernay- 
la-Ville, insomuch that it has gained for 
itself the title of “La petite Bretagne.” 
The department of Seine-et-Oise, in 


: \ : ® 6 ‘ 
which Cernay is situated, is extensive, 
almost surrounding Paris and including 

‘ Py a 
the valley of the Seine, the scene of 
many of the thrilling events of the 
Revolution and the Franco-Prussian 
war. Picturesque as is this entire sec- 
tion of country, we decided that the 
most beautiful spot in it to claim our 
attention and admiration was our pres- 
ent abiding-place. The quaint little 
town of perhaps six hundred inhab- 
itants lies on a broad plateau overlook- 
ing the Chevreuse; the steep descent 
of the hillside abounding with trees, 
jagged rocks, and leaping cascades of 
pure water, while far below, in the bosom 


Returning to our auberge late one 
night, we strolled after dinner into the 
«‘ Salle de Billard,” where, as usual, a 
picturesque and motley company was 
assembled, attired in long blue blouses, 
heavy wooden shoes, and indescribable 
hats, all begrimed with the clay, dirtand 
dust incidental to their labors, We 
were accustomed to finding a noisy, good- 
natured crowd congregated there, but 
this evening the room was packed to 
its utmost capacity with men, women, 
and children, and the uproar was 80 
general and deafening, a fight certainly 
seemed imminent. Upon inquiry, our 
Patron told us it was the custom of the 
people to meet two or three times a 
month, to hear the ‘‘chanteur, ” or 
singer, who travels from town to town, 
singing the popular airs of the day, and 
also varying his programme with sleight- 
of-hand tricks and drum-calls. A con- 
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tribution is always taken up at the close 
of the performance, which is liberal in 
proportion as the auditors have been 
entertained. ‘The minstrel had not ap- 

eared on this occasion ; hence, as the 
a lamented, ‘‘ The desolation of 


the people—and the loss of much good 
custom.” 


The Musician, out of pity on the dis. 
tress of our worthy landlord, volun- 
teered to do something to amuse and 


appease the disappointed people. 


Mounting a rickety little table, he ad- 
courteous words to the 


dressed a few 
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and everything. At once a change 
came over the people, and in a few min- 
utes the Musician’s grasp of his instru- 
ment was not more firm than his clutch 
on the heart-strings of his listeners. 
Crowding around him, their dark eyes 
shining and white teeth flashing, they 
sent upsuchatumult of applause at the 
close of the performance as nearly rent 
the roof, and ever after the real ‘‘chan- 
rv ; : 
teur” had a formidable rival, and the 
Musician was firmly enshrined in the 
hearts of the people. 


The Patron’s smile broadened that 


Entrance to Abbey of Vaux de Cernay. 


audience, who regarded him sulkily, as 
some kind of an impostor palmed off 
on them in lieu of the genuine per- 
former. In the face of their stolid in- 
difference, he called for his banjo and 
layed Negro melodies and lively airs 
in the most approved style, but they 
looked upon him with aversion, as some- 
thing alien and outlandish. Soon he 
changed his tactics, and, throwing his 
soul into the music, sang their native 
tongue in a persuasive mellow baritone, 
sang the bright frivolities of the Boule- 


vards, sang old country folk-lore, 
pathetic ballads of Béranger, anything 


night as he counted the receipts from 
the evening’s custom, and from that 
time onward the Musician was in danger 

of apoplexy, so high was his plate heaped 
with every delicacy. 

One delightful excursion we fre- 
quently made, to the ruins of the Abbey 
of Vaux de Cernay. These relics of 
the past lie near a little hamlet three 
or four miles from Cernay, in the valley 
on the further side of the lake, and 
now belong to the vast estate of one of 
the wealthiest families of Europe— 


yes, of the entire world. At the time 


of our visit to Cernay the owners of the 
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property were away, and a few francs 
donated to the conciérge at the lodge 
readily procured for us the entrée of 
the grounds and the privilege of plant- 
ing our easels wherever we chose. Sur- 
rounded by high stone walls, in the 
midst of a fine park and extensive and 
well-kept grounds, is situated all that 
remains of this ancient home of relig- 
ion ; while near by stands an extremely 
modern chateau, built by the proprietor 
of the estate and occasionally used as 
a country-seat. 

1 ie 

Such was the charm of tradition and 
the power of old association that we 
easily fancied we saw the former owners, 
the monks of the ancient Order of 
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Amid such scenes and occupations, 
time sped rapidly. Like well-matched 
beads slipping down a thread, our days 
passed, one much like another, until, 
about the middle of our sojourn in 
Cernay, an incident occurred that would 
have materially shortened our stay had 
it become generally known. It seems 


\' ' 
that the Hieure Painter was somewhat 
frail in constitution, and on his depar- 


ture for foreign lands his careful mother 
had insisted on his taking along a sim- 
ple tonic, prepared by herself from 
brandy and the fruit and bark of the 
wild black cherry. 

Lak ® ‘ 

The tonic was bracing and acceptable 
after a wet, cold tramp, and frequent 





The inn, 


the Citeaux, going about their peaceful 
avocations, or telling their beads in the 
stately park. 

The old abbey dates back to the 
twelfth century, and little of it remains 
intact. The rose window and vaulted 
transept from the thirteenth and six- 
teenth centuries are well preserved, and 
romantic in their dress of glossy green 
ivy. Here once lived Thibaut de Marly, 
the friend of St. Louis and the Queen 
Marguerite, whose fervent prayers are 
accredited by an old legend with having 
obtained a son for the royal couple ; 
this also was the home of Henri de 
Bourbon, who abandoned the ecclesias- 
tic state to marry at the advanced age of 


sixty-nine, 


inroads upon it left nothing but the 
liquor-steeped cherries in the bottom of 
the bottle, which was a large wide- 
mouthed glass jar. 

‘‘ Just the thing to hold brushes,” 
thought the Figure Painter as he 
dumped the remnant of cherries in the 
road and rinsed out the bottle. That 
afternoon he anxiously consulted us as 
to whether cherry-pits in large quan- 
tities were harmful to the internal econ- 
omy of geese, as the flock across the 
street had devoured all those he had 
thrown away. Ile was much consoled 
when we informed him that. as poultry 
ate stones to grind their food, a few 
more or less would probably make no 
difference, 
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Our after-dinner smoke-colored lei- 
ours was rudely  Saterraptod that even- 


ing hy a sl; amming of doors, the sound 
of many voic es, and exclam: ations of 
“Mon Dieu! elles sont mort!” pro- 
ceeding from the kitchen. 

‘‘Some one is dead,” solemnly re- 
marked the Musician. ‘‘ Let’s go and see 
if we can do anything.” 

When we entered the room whence 
the noise came, we beheld a wizened 
old man, detailing his woes to the Pa- 
tron and a crowd of sympathizing 
friends. 

ILis geese, his pride and joy, the staff 
of his old age, had mysteriously sick- 
ened and all died a few hours before. 
Thrifty in spite of his grief at their 
demise, he had plucked their feathers, 
and now their bare and stripped bodies 
lay in his garden awaiting burial on the 
morrow. Beautiful were the feathers ; 
would any of the gentlemen like to 
purchase them for a pillow ? 

The Figure Painter, with a long- 
drawn, sober face, rolled a comical left 
eve around at us, and, though declining 
to buy any feathers, started a subscription 
for the unfortunate man liberal enough 


to buy an enormous number of geese. 
After we had helped the Patron lock 
up the house before retiring that night, 
we stood in the doorway a few minutes, 
admiring the clear-cut shadows of the 
houses cast by a brilliant full moon, 
when suddenly, from across the street, 
defiled in ghostly procession the late 
lamented flock of our worthy neighbor. 
On they came, headed by a disreputable 
old gander that vainly endeavored to 
steady his gait, the whole flock trying 
to be dignified and staggering along 
in a wavering line, with not so much as 
a pin-feather between them to protect 
their bare and blue bodies from the 
piercing night winds.’ We gasped and 
held our breath, and then went into 
yells of laughter as those immoral 
geese reeled to the spot where they had 
imbibed before, looking in vain for more 
brandied cherries over which to forget 
their sorrows. 

Instead of dead, they had all been 
stupid from the effect of the liquor, 
and their first thought on awakening 
was for more of the same. The joke 

- was too good to keep entirely, and we 
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let the Patron into the secret; but he 
was the only one in Cernay who ever 

' ' v 
understood this miraculous death and 
resurrection. 

Long before the rest of us thought 
of returning to Paris, the Figure Painter, 
to our great grief, began to grow rest- 
lessand talk of leaving us. He must get 
back to Paris to get to work on his forth- 
‘om icture, ‘The Mother of the 
coming picture, 1@ Mother of the 
Gracchi,” unless Cernay could furnish 
a suitable model; and, as it seemed im- 
probable that the ranks of the white- 
capped peasant women could produce a 
fit Cornelia, we became almost recon- 


ciled to the idea of his departure. But 
fate intervened. 
Down in the valley, late one after- 


noon, we were startled by a well-aimed 
missile, a clod of earth, that struck the 
Lightning Sketcher in the middle of 
the back, defacing his respectable cor- 
duroy coat. 

«*That’s an arch-fiend of a young one 
I have tried to make pose for me,” said 
he, shaking himself free from a cloud 
of dust. ** Revenge is sweet, you know.” 

As we had come down the valley to 
sketch these old stone cottages, we 
paused to reconnoitre the situation, 
and spied the child-who had assailed us 


peeping from the window. Beside her was 
a younger girl. They seemed interest- 
ing subjects, and to get them out of the 
house the Musician began to whistle, 
while the Figure Painter, seating him- 
self on a stone, took from his pocket a 
bright gilt mirror and began to arrange 
his hair. Soon curiosity overcame the 
children, and they gradually drew nearer 

until they too were trying to look in 
the glass. 

“If you will stand still,” said the 
Figure Painter, softly, ‘ till we get your 
picture, you shall have this dear little 
gold mirror to keep.” 

They stood alert, the Musician just 
levelling his camera on them, when the 
house door opened and a woman's voice 
called, ‘* Eloise—Jeanne, viens ici,” and 
away the children fled. To our un- 
speakable disappointment, they reap- 
peared arrayed in sober brown dresses, 
clean blue aprons and clumsy new shoes, 
their faces clean and shiny, and all their 
elf locks wet and brushed tightly back 
—no longer the graceful little Arabs 
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who had attracted us. Two wooden 
dolls might as well have stood there to 


have thei picture taken. he woman 
who marshalled them out explained that 
she was ashamed of their rags, and now 
they were rather more fit to be seen. 
We were almost rude enough to turn 
away without further comment, when a 
second glance at the woman arrested our 
attention, Could it be? Yes—it was. 
The ample, large-limbed, stately figure, 
the small, well-poised head, the com- 
manding, somewhat aquiline features, 
the dark, lustrous eyes, made up the 
ideal presentment of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi. 

‘It isn’t beauty I am after so much 


Cornelia, as we called her, though a 


Placid, good-natured creature anda fine 
model, never caught a glimpse of any- 


thing beyond the contracted horizon of 


any COMmMon peasant woman ; the range 
of her knowledge and ambition was no 


wider than the routine of her house- 
hold duties. She had married a clod- 
hopper of a quarryman, who had been 
killed by a falling mass of stone, and 
since his death she lived alone with her 
mother and the two children. 

The lonely women held but little 
communication with the neighbors, 
lived much in seclusion, and supported 
themselves by fine sewing, knitting and 
embroidery which was sent to the sur- 
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as a certain type of face,” said the Fig- 
ure Painter, excitedly, “and if that 
woman will only pose for me I can stay 
on here with you a while longer.” 

When we broached the subject to the 
fair Cornelia, who aside from her phys- 
ical attractions was a supremely stupid 
person, she agreed to give a sitting 
every day for a few francs, in case her 
mother did not object. 

‘“You may be dumb, Cornelia, but 
you’rea jewel,” sang the Figure Painter 
as we climbed the hill home. Thus 
we became acquainted with a peculiarly 
interesting family, and, though we spec- 
ulated much as to their origin, the mys- 
tery was never satisfactorily solved. 


rounding towns for sale, and éven as 
faras Paris. The mother, stately old 
Madame Gonon, possessed not only the 
remnant of great beauty, but the speech, 
the education, and the unmistakable 
traces of refinement due to good birth 
and breeding. Why, having been blessed 
with such advantages, she had denied 
them to her daughter; why Cornelia 
had none of her mother’s cleverness and 
wit ; how old Madame, capable of enjoy- 
ing a larger world, could be content in 
so limited a sphere—all this proved a 
fruitful theme of discussion. Curios- 
ity got the better of discretion, and 
we once ventured to remark on the in- 
congruity of a person so superior being 
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placed in such humble surroundings. 
I'he old dame drew herself up proudly 
and replied that reverse of fortune was 
common to all classes. ‘From the 
Valois, a line of ancient kings. we are 
descended,” was all the explanation she 
had to give. 

The villagers looked on Madame 
askance, as one among them but not 
of them. Her claim to noble descent 
they laughed to scorn, and they pro- 
tested that she was expiating the follies 
of an ill-spent youth by an old age of 
obscurity, poverty, and repentance. 
Whatever the mystery in her life, she 
was none the less charming tous. The 
eagerness with which she looked for- 
ward to our visits was touching; it 
showed that congenial society, partic- 
ularly from the outside world, was rare 
in her lonely existence. The children, 
especially the elder, did not resemble 
their mother, but seemed to go back 
and inherit the intelligent grace and 
beauty of old Madame Gonon-—a not 
unusual phenomenon’ in __ heredity. 
Little Eloise, at first shyly hanging to 
Cornelia’s skirts when she came to 
pose, as the picture progressed became 
much at home and a frequent and wel- 
come visitor. <A_ strange, wilful, win- 
some little creature, the terror of the 
neighborhood, she was never malicious, 
but simply bubbled over with fun and 


frolic of an exuberant nature. The 
Figure Painter held the first place 


in her regard. Evidently the gift of 
the bright mirror had won her childish 
heart. She no longer ran at large 
through the village or roamed the hill- 
side like a little wild goat, but spent 
many hours playing about the doors of 
the inn, always ready and quick to run 
errands or be useful in any capacity. 
Her affection for the Figure Painter 
was demonstrated in a peculiar way 
one afternoon when he was trying to 
make a black-and-white sketch of her. 

** Monsieur,” said she, with her head 
on one side like a bright-eyed bird, ‘* are 
you married ?” 

‘Oh, no! Heaven forbid !” piously 
replied the Figure Painter. 

** But Americans do marry,” she per- 
sisted, ‘‘and to marry you would please 
me much.” 

**Couldn’t think of such a thing, 
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was the prompt response. “ I am much 
too young.” 

She laughed with childish apprecia- 
tion of the joke. ‘‘But in a week, Mon- 
sieur, you will be older; what do you 
— . Bue 7 999 
say of a week from now ? 

‘* Very well,” he answered, absent- 
mindedly, vainly trying to catch the 
elusive grace of her attitude while she 
fidgeted in her chair; ‘‘ keep still till I 
finish this picture, and be a good child 
for a whole week, and don’t throw stones 
at the birds, and then——” 

‘Then, Monsieur, we shall be mar- 
ried!” she cried, clapping her hands, 
and the Figure Painter, absorbed in his 
work, completed the sketch and thought 
no more of his rash promise. 

In the next few days such a change 
“ame over Eloise that the Musician said 
she must be going to die, she was so 
painfully good. She worked for us like 
a little slave—washed brushes, cleaned 
palettes, dusted the rocms, and quite 
won the Patron’s approval by polishing 
andirons, and every brass and copper 
utensil in the place. The birds and 
animals around Cernay now enjoyed a 
much-needed rest, the pigs wandered 
unmolested through the streets, and 
the stray cats and dogs were free from 
persecution. 

This marvellous good behavior lasted 
a week, by the clock; then, coming 
home from a long tramp one day, we 
were shocked to hear that Eloise, after 
calling at the inn and finding us all 
away, had gone off in a rage, and dire 
were the tales the villagers told of the 
havoc she wrought. 

“«She’s pulled the wool off everything 
in town, I'll wager,” said the Musician, 
carelessly. 

**You may well believe it, gentle- 
men,” anxiously replied the Patron. 
“If you are the cause of her anger you 
should strive to make peace. Pure 
humanity to animals requires it, other- 
wise not a feather will be left on the 
poultry, and the live stock of Cernay 
will be chased through the streets.” 

While we were speculating on this 
remarkable freak of Eloise, the door 
was thrown open and in walked the 
child herself, dressed in her best brown 
frock, with a string of amber beads 
around her neck. With scarlet cheeks 
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and flashing eyes she walked 
up to the astonished Figure 
Painter. ‘This is the way 
you keep your promise!” she 
said; then dropping the air of 
a tragedy queen, she began to 
ery like any forlorn little girl. 

She told the assembled com- 
pany between her sobs that this 
faithless man had promised to 
marry her if she behaved well 
for a week, and now on the 
very wedding day he had gone 
away. ‘‘Such hard work it 
was to be good so long!” she 
said, and her laugh broke 
through her tears like the sun 
through an April shower. 

«I move,” said the Musician, , ; 
severely, ‘that we bring this ” 
man to time and make him 
keep his promise. You both 
look like Gypsies, and you must 
be married by jumping the 
tongs, in true Gypsy fashion.” :’ 

The Patron and the idlers at 
the inn, always ready for a bit 
of fun urged on the affair, 
and the Figure Painter, in his 
desire to please and quiet the child, 
agreed to anything that would satisfy 
her. Unexpected interference, how- 
ever, came from the Patron’s wife, who 
said that, though only a child, Eloise 
would some day be a woman, and that 
she did not approve such levity in 
serious matters. 

‘* Nonsense, Mother,” said the Patron, 
not to be cheated of his sport; ‘‘ the 
child is a child, and the future has 
naught to do with the present. Be- 
sause thou wilt one day be a toothless, 
withered old crone, does it follow thou 
art that already?” This argument 
proved convincing, and she withdrew 
her objections. So the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. The tongs were placed on the 
floor, and the Patron exhorted Eloise 
to be merciful to the beasts of the field 
and fowls of the air ; then with joined 
hands the couple gravely jumped back 
and forth to the weird strains of a 
saraband, played by the Musician. 

Eloise, with a quick, childish transi- 
tion from sadness to gayety, executed 
an intricate dance, over and above and 
between the tongs, her little figure sway- 
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ing to the music as lightly as the brown 
leaves on the winter trees outside flut- 
tered in the wind. Surprised at the 
precision and grace she displayed, we 
asked if she knew the name of the dance. 
** Why, it’s the ‘ Scotch Sword Dance,’ ” 
she replied; ‘‘the Irish call it ‘ Cover 
the Buckle,’ only they dance it with a 
stick on the ground. Grandma taught 
me.” ‘This was always her reply to any 
inquiry as to where she learned many 
of the things she knew—always from 
mysterious old Madame Gonon. 

Thus happily ended a day that began 
with much tribulation, and ever after 
the peace of Cernay’s live stock was un- 
disturbed, and a gentler, more com- 
panionable little girl than Eloise could 
not have been found in all the country 
round. The study of Corneliaas ‘*The 
Mother of the Gracchi” bade fair to make 
the finished picture a success. Not only 
had the Figure Painter faithfully repre- 
sented the majestic proportions and fine 
facial outline of his model, but in her 
eyes he had instilled a fire of intelligence 
that was wholly lacking in the glorious 
orbs of the mother of Eloise. As the 
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picture neared completion, we began re- 
gretfully to make preparations to leave 
the little town that had been a home to 
us so many weeks. 

Here we had lived a peaceful, whole- 
some existence, which reminded the 
Figure Painter of a phrase of Haw- 
thorne’s : ‘‘ In chaste and warm affection, 
humble wishes, and honest toil for some 
useful end, there is health for the mind 
and quiet for the heart, the prospect of 
au happy life, and the fairest hope of 
Heaven.” Whenever he rolled this forth 
in asonorous voice we all said ‘‘ Amen !” 

The remoteness of the place from 
ordinary travel had preserved in the in- 
habitants many old-time virtues, among 
them that of hospitality, and we had 
enjoyed their bounty none the less be- 
cause of its primitive fashion and the 
humble station of those who dispensed 
it. A large circle of friends, therefore, 
assembled the evening of our departure 
to say farewell. Old Madame and 
Cornelia climbed the hill, bearing as a 
souvenir some finely wrought linen 
handkerchiefs, while the two children, 
realy to laugh or cry as the occasion 
demanded, were each armed with a 
bouquet of scarlet geraniums, the prod- 
uct of their own little window garden. 
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The Patron and the Past Master 
opened several bottles of wine and 
promised to look us up in Paris, and 
the worthy neighbor across the street 
regretted that he had no parting gift, 
as the geese were not laying well since 
they lost their winter coats. ‘‘Come 
back for me, Monsieur, when I am 
grown to a lady!” cried little Eloise 
as the Figure Painter stooped and kissed 
her. With many farewells and good 
wishes they sped us on the journey, and 
we looked back at the kindly group by 
the inn door till the softly gathering 
twilight shut them from view. 

Then the stars came out, and the 
darkness fell, and all that was left to us 
of Cernay was a gentle memory and 
the retreating silhouette of black-roofed 
houses clustered around the old church, 
while the voice of the Musician, low 
and tremulous as the murmur of the 
night-wind, took up the refrain of a 
song he had made, inspired by that very 
church. 


If lonely my life must stand, 
Defined on a sombre sky, 

Like the lines of a churchly spire, 
God grant it be lifted as high. 


D. F. CHAPIN. 


The home of Cornelia, 























AT VESPERS. 


T was in the duomo of Florence, 
at vespers. 

A girl with a brown face, 
brought into strong relief by 
the orange kerchief knotted 
under her chin, knelt on 
the cold stone floor and was 
rapidly muttering a prayer, 
her rosary of coarse brown 
beads slipping like lightning 
through her rough fingers. 
I do not know why I watched. 
She was not at all pretty, 
nor even strikingly pictu- 
resque, but I sat down on one of the 
brown benches and looked at her. 

Across the church, in the left tran- 
sept, a service was being held. ‘The 
droning of the priest could be heard, 
and, from time to time, the tinkle of 
the bell. It was adark and gloomy 
day, and there in our corner it was won- 
derfully still. 

My contadina knelt on, in front of 
the deserted altar. 

The vesper service ended and I saw 
the little crowd disappear down the 
nave. 

I looked at my watch. The girl with 
the orange kerchief had been kneeling 
twenty minutes. ‘* She will have rheu- 
matism,” I thought. 

I was just remarking to myself that 
the lines of her neck were admirable, 
when a party of tourists came up be- 
hind me and began to talk loudly. I 
turned sorrowfully away. Half-way to 
the door I was stopped by a subdued 
ery of “Signore !” 

I turned. It was my contadina. 

‘<}l Signore has dropped his glove,” 
she said, shyly. I took the glove and 
hesitated. 

‘You are kind,” I said, in the cere- 
monious idiom. ‘‘ Let me give you a 
lira to buy some little souvenir.” 

She looked at me inquiringly with 
her childish gray eyes. 

‘‘ T saw the Signore drop his glove in 
leaving when the forestieri, the stran- 
gers, came. They spoil the church.” 

She was quite right; they did spoil 


thechurch. I wondered how she knew it. 

[ put the lira back into my pocket. 
An Italian who doesn’t understand the 
offer of asilver piece must mot be 
spoiled. 

‘* Do you live in Florence ? ” I asked. 

*“No;o0h,no. I amfromthe moun- 
tains beyond Fiesole. I come to be 
painted. An artist, forestiere, will 
paint me and give me fifty lire. Then 
I shall be married to Cecco.” 

‘* This is the first time you have been 
in Florence ?” 

‘‘Signore, si. Never before have I 
left la mamma!” Her heavy mouth 
dropped a little, then her face bright- 
ened. ‘* But I shall have a wedding 
gown of silk. The Signore Artist has 
promised me fifty lire.” 

I was pleased that my unreasoning 
interest in the girl was confirmed by 
an artist. 

** You are lodging here ?” I asked. 

‘* Si, Signore. ‘Sixty-eight Via della 
Vergognosa.” She looked around the 
great, dusky church. ‘*I was very 
lonely. I came to pray a little to our 
Lady, and now—Il must go back- 
alone x 

She gave a little, frightened sob. 

‘* Poverina—poor little one,” IT said, 
quite regardless of the fact that she 
overtopped me by fully three inches. 

**Cecco is now coming home from 
the pasture with the goats.” 

A goatherd! It was truly pastoral. 
Again I felt a thrill of self-approval. 

‘“*Who brought you to town?” | 
asked suddenly. 

““My uncle. He comes to the mar- 
ket.” 

I looked at my watch. 

‘* What is your name ?” 

“¢ Marta.” 

“Very well, Marta,” I pursued. 
**Come with me. Has the uncle gone 
back yet ?” 

‘© Oh, yes, Signore.” wonderingly. 

‘* You—does no one else go back to- 
night ?” 

She looked dully at me. 

‘* No one but il pastore.” 
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‘** Then we will find il pastore. Where 
is he ?” 

Marta could not reply, but as I was 
about to ask again she gave a little 
shriek and ran down the steps to a 
frowsy old priest who was ambling 
along with folded hands. 

‘* Padre, Padre,” she cried, and I 
knew that she was safe. 

The old man turned a suspicious face 
to me as I joined them and politely 
bowed. 

‘*A thousand pardons, Reverend 
Father,” I observed, ‘* Marta has found 
that the city does not please her and so 
I hope you will take her back to la 
mamma and Cecco.” 

‘* But alas! I have promised the 
Signore Artist—and the wedding gown 
of silk !” eried the girl. 

‘*Never mind the Signore,” I re- 
turned, with an utter lack of principle. 
* There are plenty of models in town, 
wid as to the wedding gown—buy one 
with this, Martina mia,” I said with 
sudden resolve as [ handed her a fifty- 
lire note. 





AT VESPERS. 


‘The Holy Virgin bless you, my 
son ; you have done a good deed !” ex- 
claimed the priest, taking off his old 
shovel hat. ‘‘ She is a good girl.” 

Marta hesitated a moment, then 
caught my hand and kissed it. 

“T will say three Aves and a Pater 
Noster for you every vespers, Signore 
mio,” she cried. ‘‘Oh, I am _ so 


happy.” 
* * * * 


‘*T had the most perfect model en- 
gaged for this week,” remarked my 
friend Jennifer Clayton to me a couple 
of days later as I was lounging in his 
studio, ‘‘and, by Jove, she never turned 
up. They are the most unreliable creat- 
ures on the face of the earth.” He held 
up arough pencil sketch as he spoke. 
‘Good head, eh ? Found her beyond 
Fiesole, and she promised she’d come ; 
but you can never believe them.” 

**T suppose you can’t,” I said. 


ARTHUR BLOUNT. 



































Now is the world a-muse, and earth and sky 
Are in a pact of uttermost content ; 

Pan’s mood is pensive, Beauty passes by 
With steps loath-lingering and all besprent 

With colors o’er her garments of Delight, 

Along the stream and up the mountain height. 


The shocks of corn stand ghostly gray a-row, 
Weird Indian chiefs who brood on tribal wrongs 
And ultimate requital ; all aglow 
Is every swamp with maples, and the songs 
Of crickets blend in most harmonious wise 
Into the azure landscape’s dreams and dyes. 


The yellowing birches and the elms do make 
The road a slumbrous way through wonderland ; 
The sumach startles you to wide-awake, 
So vivid is her crimson ; nigh at hand 
Or far afield the dog-wood burns, and fills 
With witchery of garnet wolds and hills. 


Like fire the huckleberry vines across 

The meadows run; soft sleep the gray old stones, 
The fences in their eld of time and moss, 

Save when all-blazoned by the clambering zones 
Of woodbine, magical for shaded reds: 
Hard by the asters lift their bloomy heads. 


Beside bronzed oaks the fruity chestnuts drop 
Their glossy burthens down, a sylvan scene ; 
Granges innumerable groan as crop 
On crop is gathered in ; the air is keen 
With scent of smoke, the pied leaves fall to earth 
In ruddy troops, for burial and rebirth. 
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O splendid beauty of theday! O eve 

Made luminous by the punctual harvest moon ! 
The sun’s close comrade, weave and interweave 

Your changes, for the season shifts o’er soon, 
Evanishing while still we deem it here ; 

Such transient loveliness is two-fold dear. 


Now is the year’s recessional ; for though 
Her robes are richer wrought than in the spring, 
What time the proud procession paced slow 
Up the vast church of Nature’s fashioning, 
Soon moans—-these pulsing pomps left far behind— 
Down unillumined aisles the requiem wind. 


RICHARD BURTON. 
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I. 


was high noon on 
mid-ocean. Thesky 
was one limitless 
arch of blue, while 
upon the water there 
was scarcely a ripple. 
Such a day occurs 
only occasionally in 
the fall, and then if you happen tobe 
atsea you thank fortune for it, because it 
is arevelation of what delight the ocean 
sometimes holds for travellers. Every 
passenger on the Parisian was up on 
deck, and among them were some who 
had not before left their staterooms 
since coming aboard. Men and women 
in little groups were walking up and 
down, while others reclined in steamer 
chairs, either reading or half asleep. 
On a great bearskin rug in asheltered 





corner lay a man who showed the 


ravages of sickness. This was the first 
time since leaving land that he had 
entered into the fresh air. He gazed 
wistfully at two tall, well-built, rugged 
fellows, who were tramping up and down 
with long and vigorous strides that told 
of an unbounded stock of health. They 
were talking and laughing gayly, when 
suddenly the sick man’s gaze seemed to 
magnetize one of them. He looked 
straight back from over his shoulder, 
then stood still while the dawning gleam 
of recognition crept over his ruddy face. 
He stopped in the midst of a sentence, 
left his companion’s side, and rushed 
impetuously upon the invalid. 

** Great Scott! it’s Angus Craig or 
I’ve lost my eyesight. Why, Angus, 
man, | am glad to see you. Where 
have you been these twenty years ?” 

The pale face grew rosy and a glow 
of delight stole into the languid eyes. 

‘Duncan Macgowan,” he said, un- 
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steadily, “and I never guessed it, al- 
though I’ve been watching you striding 
up and down for an hour or more and 
envying you, too, I can tell you. Well, 
I’m delighted,” he went on, gripping 
his friend’s hand. 

‘‘Not more than I,” laughed Mac- 
gowan in high spirits; ‘‘ we used to be 





"Hello, 


great chums, and l’ve thought of you 
and wondered where you were a thou- 
sand times since we parted.  [fello, 
Randall,” and he beckoned to his com- 
panion, who was leaning on the rail 
smoking a cigar, ‘come here. I’ve 
found one of my oldest college chums. 
Mr. Angus Craig—Dr. Angus Craig, for 
all I know,” he repeated, laughing, 
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‘my friend, Mr. George Randall of 
Boston, Massachusetts.” 
‘This rug isn’t big enough. Here, 
steward,” called Mr. bnew to a passing 
servant, ‘‘bring up all the rugs and 
illows you can find in my stateroom. 
Vell have an afternoon of it. I feel 


as if this would make me well again, 











nm Ay Hc, 


Randall.” 


Duncan. It used to be almost a case 
of David and Jonathan with us two,” 
he added apologetically to Randall. 

‘‘HWave you been sick? Oh, of 
course you have,” Macgowan_inter- 
rupted, tenderly. ‘‘'Tell me all about 
yourself.” 

‘“‘Well, I am Dr. Craig, as you 
guessed, and for twelve years I’ve been 
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killing myself in St. Louis with steady 
hard work. The tired-out framework 
wouldn’t stand it any longer, so I broke 
down, and now I’m crawling back from 
death’s door to try what a summer in 
old Scotland will do for me. There, 
this is better,” he said, as the steward 
spread out_a luxurious heap of rugs and 
cushions. 

“*T haven’t been home since I sailed 
for America in 1868.” 


“You haven’t?” cried Macgowan, 
raising himself suddenly upon his 


elbows. ‘* Well, then, we haven’t met 
since the night of that supper at Mis- 
tress Strathearn’s in the Canongate ; 
the night we buried Lady Adrienne. 
Do you remember ?” 

‘You don’t suppose I could forget 
that ?” said Angus. ‘‘ Did you ever 
unravel the mystery ?” 

‘No, it is one of those wonderful oc- 
currences that can never be unravelled, 
but,” Macgowan added in a lower tone, 
‘*] think it taught usall to reverence 
human dust and bones more than we 
fellows had been wont todo. Itstands 
out in my memory as the most extra- 
ordinary thing I ever heard of, and [’m 
not superstitious.” 

‘Tf left next morning, and I remem- 
ber you were going to make a thorough 
investigation. Did you ever discover 
any chance for a joke having been 
played upon you ?” 

“* Never,” said Macgowan, decidedly. 
‘** Mistress Strathearn vowed solemnly 
that not a soul but herself and her hus- 
band were in the house that night. 
The doors had been bolted every mo- 
ment, and we searched every corner of 
the old rookery from garret to cellar 
after the obsequies took place.” 

‘* Yes, I remember.” 

** Well, noexplanation can be offered. 
We all heard it, every word of it, and 
eighteen sane men would not be apt to 
hear the same thing if it were a de- 
lusion. I'll admit there was quite a 
drop of toddy in each of us, yet we 
were not all hazy enough to hear double.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, what happen- 
ed?” Mr. Randall asked, looking from 
one to the other. 

** You tell him,” said Craig, drawing 
a rug closer about him; ‘‘ it makes me 
shiver now to think of it, and besides, 
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I haven’t a great amount of spare 
breath.” 

‘You have known me, Randall,” said 
Macgowan, ‘‘for ten or twelve years, 
and I think you’ll admit that in all that 
time you have found me a fairly level- 
headed chap. I don’t usually see 
spooks, do I, nor dream dreams, nor 
pin faith to things unearthly ?” 

** Not to my knowledge,” laughed his 
friend; ‘‘the only fault I have ever 
found with you is that you are perhaps 
just a bit teo practical.” 

‘Well, you may think what you please 
about this story [ am going to tell, but 
Angus there will help me swear that it 
really happened.” 

Craig nodded, while his eyes were 
turned dreamily toward the blue hori- 
zon line. 

‘‘In the sixties I was hard at study 
in Edinburgh. We were a lot of medi- 
cal students, and you know fairly well 
what they are like, although I think in 
Scotland they wedge in more deviltry 
than they do in American colleges. 
The reins were pulled so tight and we 
studied so hard in those days that when 
there was a chance for any fun we made 
the most of it. Away down in the Can- 
ongate there was an old house we used 
to haunt. It was a queer place, which 
had stood there for four hundred years, 
perhaps, and in its youth it must have 
been one of the fine mansions of the 
Scotch gentry, who crowded up along 
the Canongate to be near Holyrood. It 
was anything but a fashionable neigh- 
borhood when we discovered it, but it 
fitted us to a T, so a dozen or so of us 
fellows took rooms there. - Nobody else 
lived in the house but an old Highland 
couple, Douglas Strathearn and his 
wife. Both of them could speak Gaelic 
better than English, but they were our 
stanch friends, and when a supper was 
wanted nobody could mix such a toddy 
as Janet, while her stews would have 
driven Delmonico’s best cook to distrac- 
tion. Do you remember the banquet- 
ing hall, Angus ?” 

He nodded again, with his eyes still 
wandering seaw¢rd. 

‘‘It was a great room with a low ceil- 
ing, which three hundred years ago 
must have been magnificent with gilt 
and carving. A queer old Scotch legend 
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adorned the high oak mantel, 
and when the shutters had 
been closed in the small square 
windows and a circle of can- 
dles was making a white gleam 
in the shadowy room, it was 
just the sortof place you could 
people with ghosts who carried, 
perhaps, the memory of state 
secrets or crimes. But we fel- 
lows were so full of hard, every- 
day common sense and so well 
acquainted with death and skel- 
etons and such things as set 
some folks a-quaking, that we 
never worried over what we 
didn’t see. Soonafter we went 
to liveat Mistress Strathearn’s, 
a queer discovery was made in 
the cellar. While Douglas was 
mending the broken slate floor, 
he found a skeleton near ‘the 
north window. It was that of 
a woman, and fragments of a 
fine linen shroud still clung to 
the bones. The story was 
kept quiet, and we begged the 
skull, which was in wonderful preserva- 
tion. ‘The body was left in the cellar, 
only Douglas gave it a deeper grave 
and a tombstone of a heavy blue 
slate. A medical student grows sac- 
rilegious, I’m afraid, from his every-day 
handling of bones, so when we car- 
ried the skull upstairs we set it on 
the banqueting hall mantel after hav- 


ing christened it, with much cere- 
mony, ‘The Lady Adrienne.’ It was 


a finely formed skull, and from the 
lines of the head and the fine small 
white teeth, which were still firm in the 
jaws, we all agreed that it must have 
been that of a beautiful young woman. 
Lady Adrienne was the patron saint at 
many a rollicking feast. We toasted 
her, we sang songs to her and told 
stories about her until we felt as if her 
disappearance would have spoiled our 
joyous gatherings. Angus was one of 
our jolliest comrades in those days, and 
when the evening came for us to bid 
him farewell all the boys were there. 
‘What a night that was! Mistress 
Strathearn bolted doors and windows 
and let us fill the old house with such 
rollicking din as it had not heard since 
the days of ancient court revels. One 








A queer discovery was made in the cellar. 


of our offerings to Angus was a great 
heap of damask roses, which were tossed 
in the middle of the table. Then one 
of the men brought Lady Adrienne from 
the mantel and set the ghastly thing in 
the centre of that heap of fragrance, 
with one long-stemmed, velvety rose 
stuck between the teeth. Mistress 
Strathearn had brought us the last big 
bowlful of toddy, hot, strong, and redo- 
lent of fine Scotch whiskey. We had 
filled our glasses and drunk another 
toast to Lady Adrienne, when one of the 
fellows called on her hilariously to re- 
spond to it. It seemed, I remember, 
as ifa sudden silence fell upon us for 
just a minute; then, from theskull upon 
the heap of roses, there came a faint, 
soft, plaintive voice with just the sus- 
picion of a French accent aboutit. It 
was & woman’s voice, and we knew that 
there was not a woman in the house ex- 
cept Mistress Strathearn, whose guttural 
Gaelic never sounded like that. We 
looked at one another with pallid faces. 
A few of the boys who sat around the 
table pushed back their chairs and re- 
treated to distant corners of the room. 
Angus, you sat still there, I remember, 
not far from the roses, gazing intently 
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on the skull. You always were an in- 
credulous fellow.” 

Dr. Craig did not answer. He was 
smoothing a silk-covered pillow and 
gazing at Macgowan with eyes which 
looked-either half asleep or dreamy with 
visions of days long past. 

** You heard it, didn’t you, Angus ? 
Macgowan asked, hurriedly. 

‘* Yes, of course, we all heard it ; there 
wasn’t the faintest doubt about that.” 

“What did you hear?” Randall 
queried, impatiently. 

** Well,” said Macgowan, ‘* in broad 
daylight, in the clear reality of mid- 
ocean, you’ll laugh if I repeat it. But 
she told us her story.” 

‘Who, your Lady Adrienne ? 

‘< Yes, wind honestly I can isis 
if you don’t believe it. It seemed as if 
a tremor of life ran through the roses 
and she sighed faintly as she spoke. 
‘Gentlemen and courtiers,’ we heard her 
say as distinctly as I hear my own voice 
now, ‘why must I be brought back 
again to these scenes which I never loved 
and which are now, alas, so changed ? 
Let me return to my grave. I know it 
is unhallowed ground, ‘but it is quiet,and 
[ like not this unkindly sport and jokes 
and laughter. I had done with life and 
all its vexing sorrows. Ah, wilt thou 
not lay me away again from the light 
and the stir of this strange, sad world ?’ 

‘* There we all sat with the hair stand- 
ing up stiffly off our foreheads and the 
horror of it chilling us to the marrow 
bones. ‘Then Angus, as coolly as you 
please, broke in upon it by asking who 
she was.’ 

** Did she tell you ?” Randall asked, 
calmly. 

‘“Shedid. She talked forten minutes, 
I suppose, and we listened silently. You 
could hear the voice low and clear and 
distinet, with that odd French accent. 
It came straight from the centre of the 
table, and when it stopped each one of 
us was as sober as if we had not seen 
toddy for a month.” 

‘* What did she tell you ?” 

“<1 can’t tell it in her words, but I'll 
give you the story just about as I re- 
member it. She said she was the Mar- 
quise D’Aumont, who had followed 
Mary, Queen of Scots, from France. 
She spoke of her life in Scotland as 
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having been one long, sad exile from 
the land where she had left her lover, 
She hated Scottish skies and Scottish 
veople, and had pleaded to go home, but 
Mary would not listen. She told us of 
her beauty and said the Queen had 
grown so jealous of her that at last she 
had ordered her lover to join the Scot- 
tish court and bidden them marry. He 
came, but when Mary saw him her sus- 
ceptible heart was touched and the wed- 
ding was delayed. Her lover, flattered 
by the Queen’s attention, proved false ; 
and the fair Marquise had died of a 
broken heart, begging, if they could not 


send her body home to F rance, that it 
might rest in the old house, not out- 


doors under cold Seottish skies. She 
told us that the fragrance of the roses, 
such as bloomed in the fair, sweet yar- 
den of her French home, had brought 
her soul back for one short hour,— 
then all was silence.” 

** What did you do afterwards ?” 
dall asked. 

‘We sat for a few minutes as still as 
spectres in the silent house, for Mistress 
Strathearn had gone to bed and the 
street noises had ceased. ‘Then one of 
the boys suggested that we obey the 
wishes of the Marquise and lay the skull 
away where it had been found. The 
candles were spluttering in their sockets, 
so we lit a few fresh ones, and it was a 
solemn little procession which wended its 
way in slippered feet down to the ancient 
cellar. The skull was laid in a large 
white linen handkerchief, and Andrew 
Scott carried it tenderly. I followed 
him with an armful of roses. It took 
us an hour or two to complete the cere- 
monies. ‘The great slab of slate had to 
be lifted, and we dug down to the skele- 
ton which rested below. We scattered 
the roses in the chill, dark grave; then 
gently, as if the thing could feel the 
touch of our fingers, we laid the skull 
away in its ancient resting plaee. After 
that we crept upstairs, and daylight was 
filtering in at the shuttered windows 
when we went to bed.” 

*«and you never found out anything 
more ?” Randall asked, eagerly. 

‘** Only one thing. Soon after, I gave 
up doctoring to study law, and during a 
case I tackled in ’75 I had to search 
through some ancient papers at Holy- 


Ran- 
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rood. In one of them I found recorded 
the death of the Marquise D’Aumont, 
aged 22, who had passed away June 2, 
1567.” 


II. 


Four days later the Parisian was 
steaming up the Mersey. The river 
was thronged with shipping, while off 
in the distance a smoky pall hung mo- 
tionless over Liverpool. ‘The. three men 
who had met so unexpectedly in mid- 
ocean stood on deck with several pieces 
of small luggage at their feet. 

‘« It’s astonishing, Craig, how you’ve 
picked upin these few days,” said Mac- 
gowan, with a kindly glance at his 
friend’s face. ‘‘ You looked like 
a shadow that day we found you | 
upon deck, and now you bid fair ig 
to develop into the heartiest one 
of the crowd.” 

“QO, it’s beefsteak,” 
laughed Craig, ‘‘and 
the most excellent of 
companions. And 
now, just to finish the 
cure, | want you both 
tobe my guests for one 
week in London. I’ve 
been planning what we 
shall do, and you know 
how it hurts to inter- 
fere with a sick man’s 
schemes. When my 
p itients are recovering 
I always order them 
humored to their 
hearts’ content.” 

“There’s nothing 
in the world we’ en- 
joy better, and I’m 
speaking for Randall 
as well as for myself ; 
but it is impossible, 
old boy, perfectly impossible. 
There’s business, confound it, 
mixed up with ourtrip. You 
can do as you please, but we 
must be in Berlin on the Lith.” 

‘“‘ Well, this is the llth. Give me 
till Monday night, then if you are de- 
termined you can start at midnight. 
But I want you to be with me in Lon- 
don at an important event on the 14th.” 

‘“‘What is it, Craig?” from Mac- 
gowan. ‘It isn’t your wedding, is it ? 
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If it is that, Randall and { will both 
throw business overboard to witness the 
abdication of the most thorough-going 
old bach I ever knew.” ; 

** Not that, no, no; not that, by a 
long shot. But I'll explain. Have 
you ever heard of Stewart Nesbitt ?” 

“Stewart Nesbitt,” echoed Macgowan 
slowly; ‘‘ yes, I have, but where and 
when it was and who he is defies my 
memory.” 

‘“‘Is it Stewart Nesbitt the actor ?” 
asked Randall. 
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‘* Yes, the same,” said Craig. ‘‘ He’s 
my cousin, but we are more like brothers 
than cousins. I’m proud of him, too ; 
he has done fine work.” 

“‘T should think you would be. Not 
only is he a versatile and thoroughly 
amiable fellow, but I count him one of 
the tragedians of the future.” 

‘*That’s the honor [ would fain pre- 
dict for him also. Well, he opens in 
London, Monday night, with a new 
play, and I fairly crawled off a sick-bed 
to go over and hear it.” 

‘We'll stop,” said Randall, heartily, 
‘if I lose a thousand by it.” | 

*“Well, I suppose I’m booked for it 
too,” added Maecgowan. “I’m not 
much on theatre-going, but I’d like to 
meet your cousin, and if we can get to 
Berlin before Tuesday night, I guess it 
will do.” 


III 


Ir was all excitement during their 
few days’ visit in London. Stewart 
Nesbitt was with them occasionally, but 
he had little time to spare for visiting, 
and none of them were sorry when 
Monday night arrived. Craig was ner- 
vously anxious, far more so than the 
actor himself, and the other two men 
felt relieved when they reached the 
theatre and were ushered into a box. 
The lights were turned low, for it was 
still early, but a man was there before 
them gazing out upon the fast-filling 
house. 

** Well, Andrew, I am delighted to 
find you here,” said Craig, heartily. **] 
was beginning to fear that you would 
not come, Ilere’s another old friend,” 
he added, laying his hand upon Mac- 
gowan’s arm. ‘* Duncen, you haven’t 
forgotten Andrew Scott, have you ?” 

** Well, well, this is a treat,’”’ cried 
Macgowan, as he clasped the other’s 
hand. ‘ It really seems like old times 
again. I should never have recognized 
you with that huge beard. Here’s an- 
other man,” he explained, introducing 
him to Randall, “ whom I haven’t met 
since the night of Lady. Adrienne’s 
funeral. But where do you hail from 
now, Andrew ?” 

“‘I’m one of the old medical pro- 
fessors from Aberdeen College, and I 
came down here to-night on receiving 


a letter and a telegram from Craig say- 
ing I’d got tobe on hand. Said he had 
a wonderful surprise awaiting me, and 
now I take it that your presence is what 
he meant.” 

‘* Hush,” said Craig, ‘‘ the overture is 
done and I’ve an idea that you’ll enjoy 
Nesbitt’s little curtain-raiser quite as 
much as his longer play. ‘This is some- 
thing he wrote himself.” 

The orchestra had ceased playing and 
the curtain rolled up slowly. 

‘“Well, I could swear!” ejaculated 
Macgowan in astonishment. 

“* Don’t in polite company,” said Craig 
quietly. 

‘* Angus, tell me what that scene is,” 
said Scott, excitedly. ‘‘1f I’m not see- 
ing double, it is Mistress Strathearn’s 
room at the Canongate, and—by 
Jove i" 

There were ten or twelve men upon 
the stage, grouped around a fireplace in 
a long, low, quaint room, which looked 
as if it might once have sheltered a more 
aristocratic party than the toddy-drink- 
ing students. Some wore their ™ - 





turesque college gowns and caps — a 
few of them had tossed all ins a of 
education aside and were in th — shirt 
sleeves. Presently they broke out into 


a college song, with which, twenty or 
thirty years ago, students were wont to 
wake the echoes of the narrow old Kdin- 
burgh streets. 

Craig sat quietly at the back of the 
box, casting only an occasional glance 
upon the stage, for his gaze was fixed 
upon Macgowan and Seott, who had 
pulled their chairs forward and had eyes 
and ears for nothing but the actors and 
the play. Glasses were being filled from 
a huge punch-bowl on the table ; then 
followed a drinking chorus and toasts, 
which were tendered to a white skull of 
which the ghastly outline could just be 
seen in the dim firelight. Presently an 
old woman entered with candles and 
something in a dish which sent forth an 
appetizing steam. 

** As good a make-up as I ever saw,” 
cried Macgowan, turning around ex- 
citedly. ‘* Mistress Strathearn to the 
very life.” 

The door opened and two men came 
in, one of them in student garb followed 
by Nesbitt, who wore a picturesque cloak 
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Not a man upon the stage was speaking, 


and a queer broad-brimmed hat. The 
audience broke into a tumult of applause 
and in the midst of it Macgowan turned 
eagerly to Uraig, demanding in a low 
whisper, ‘* Whom does Nesbitt repre- 
sent? Iknow the story they have dram- 
atized, but I can’t place him. I know 
all the others ; and I’ve seen him before, 
but [ can’t tell where.” 

‘* Wait; the play will unfold every- 
thing.” 

The house grew still and the play 
wenton. Nesbitt sat by until the sup- 
per was over, and then retreated to a 
shadowy corner by the a while 
the others lounged around the table 
drinking toasts and singing queer im- 
promptu songs to their patron saint, 
the skull of Lady Adrienne. 

Suddenly, amid a lull in the noise, 
there came a voice which had not been 
heard before, a sweet, plaintive, low- 


pitched contralto with a quaint French 
accent init. The great house listened 
breathlessly. 

‘Gentlemen and courtiers, why must 
[ be brought back again to this room, 
which I never loved, and which is now 
so changed ?” 

It was Lady Adrienne’s story as Mac- 
gowan had told it t:t day on the 
Parisian. 

Not aman upon the stage was speak- 
ing. ‘Three or four had retreated noise- 
lessly to distant corners of the room, 
where they sat with horror-stricken 
faces, which looked ghostly in the 
shadows, for the candle-lights had sub- 
sided to a weird flicker. Silence fora 
few moments, and then fresh candles 
were lighted, and a little cortége left 
the stage, bearing the skull and the 
roses, 

* * * * * 
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At the fall of the enrtain Macgowan 
and Scott turned to Craig. 

‘I understand it now,” said the for- 
mer a little sheepishly. ‘‘ The under- 
pinning has been knocked away from 
the only inexplicable thing in my life.” 

‘<T remember Nesbitt perfectly,” put 
in Scott. ‘*‘He is the fellow you 
brought with you that night because he 











HER ROSE JAR. 


was visiting you and you didn’t want to 
leave him at home.” 

‘‘You’re right. He left next morn- 
ing with me for America, to go upon the 
stage. Come to think of it,” continued 


Craig, dreamily, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘I believe I neglected to introduce 
him that evening as one of the cleverest 
ventriloquists I ever knew.” 
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HER ROSE JAR. 


Su I. 

IE hath a rose jar in her room 

Of dainty ware and sweet perfume ; 
All treasured scents of Summer hid 
Float out when she doth lift the lid. 





IL. 


June roses bloomed their breath to yield 


And subtle sweets from wood and field. 
All flowers that blow from near and far, 
With fragrance crowd her quaint rose jar, 


IIl. 


I would each rose embalmed there 
Might breathe my hopes in perfume rare, 
In all sweet scents my love lie hid 
‘To greet her when she lifts the lid ! 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHELL, 
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LOCOMOTION UP TO DATE. 
COSTUMES FOR BICYCLES. 
S gpeteoserrgi is often made by the 


present generation to the state of 
chronic astonishment in which the 
spirits of their forefathers must be 
plunged, supposing that by hypnotism, 
rappings, or other modern inventions 
they are kept en rapport with the doings 
of their descendants here on earth. 
Steam, electricity, cables, and bicycles 
were unknown in their day. The horse 
was a mighty power, and locomotion on 
terra firma was dependent entirely upon 
his good offices. At the present time, the 
horse is either purely ornamental, as in 
the case of racers and hunters, or de- 
plorably utilitarian, and of value only 
for farm work and express companies. 
The cable, the trolley, and the steam 
engine will soon monopolize the privi- 
lege of transporting human _ beings 
from one point to another, while the 
bicycle steps in to supplant the saddle 
horse, and is now in universal use for 
women, as well as for men. Very re- 
cent as the bicycle appears to be, it has 
its history, and was known in England 
more than a century ago as a ‘‘ hobby 
horse.” Old engravings represent the 
Prince Regent of England, afterwards 
George IV., riding a ‘hobby horse” 
which is precisely like the modern 
bicycle except that it has no pedal, and 
is propelled by the movement of the 
feet, which touch the ground. Another 
old print represents a company of hus- 
sars, mounted on hobby horses, and in 
full pursuit of a body of French cavalry, 
one of whom has fallen, and is being 







ConpuctTED By ANNE HELME. 


run over by the wheel on his neck, 
while the rider is slashing at him with 
a sword. 

The hobby horse soon fell into disuse 
in England, and the worthies who tried 
but failed to make it of practical ser- 
vice little imagined that in the course 
of a hundred years a nation only then 
just born would bring it, with improve- 
ments and alterations, into general use 
for men, women, and children, while at 
the rate at which it is now progressing 
it would not be at all surprising if it 
were to be adapted to military purposes 
before the end of another decade. As 
an agent for locomotion by women, it 
has only very recently been approved, 
and there are still a host of old time 
people who 
shudder when 
they see fe- 
males gliding 
rapidly over 
the roads on 
wheels. 

In Paris, 
where there is 
less prudery 
—or perhaps 
we may say 
modesty—. 












Fig. A. For description, see page 452 
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than in this country, ladies of rank and 
fashion have been ‘* wheeling” for sev- 
eral years, and it isnot uncommon to see 
them gliding noiselessly through the 
shaded avenues of the Bois or winding in 
and out among the cr: us of the Boule- 
vardand Champs Elysées. French wom- 
en, especially in the matter of costume, 
never go half-way, and knickerbockers 
and shirts, with sailor hats, and no skirts 
or drapery whatever, are almost univer- 
sally worn by female cyclists in Paris. 
‘T'o the French also we owe the latest 
invention known as the tandem bi- 
cycles, which provides for two instead 
of one, the man riding behind the 
woman, and doing the lion’s share of 
the pedal work. We have pictures of 
this new machine in circulation here ; 
and as the woman who rides in front is 
always in trousers and sits astride the 
vehicle, after man’s fashion, it is not 
easy to discriminate between the two, 
and a considerable wager might be laid 


by a greenlorn as to which is the man. 


and which the woman. Unquestion- 
ably the divided skirt is the best cos- 
tume for wheeling women. If care- 
fully adjusted it will fall gracefully on 
ach side, aud never reveal the fact that 
it is in two pieces, to inexperienced 
observers. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the ladies who are now seen rush- 
ing over Tuxedo roads and through 
Newport streets, in perfect command 
of their iron steeds, have arrived at 
their present expertness by any rapid or 
royal rowl. Many lessons and much 
hard practice have been necessary be- 
fore they could even keep their bal- 
ance, and beginners take the.r very 
first lessons on a very low machine, and 
are kept in place by means of a belt 
strapped round the pupil’s waist and a 
long strap and handle which is wielded 
by the instructor. As a majority of the 
women who have taken up cycling are 
exceedingly stout, and hope to reduce 
their superflous flesh by the exercise, 
great care has to be taken by teachers 
to prevent their falling, and a man on 
each side is often necessary to keep 
them in a perpendicular position. The 
art of sitting and propelling a_ bicycle, 
however, once learned, is never lost, and 
the grace and ease of many New York 
women is quite remarkable. 

Mrs. George Griswold, who is one of 
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the Tuxedo contingent, is very skilful, 
and the wheel she rides is but a few 
ounces heavier than that which the 
most expert male ricer bestrides. Mrs. 
Lloyd Aspinwali, Mrs. » 1yvesant Fish, 
Mrs. Clement C. Moore, Miss ‘ands, 
Miss Pierson, and Miss Remsen, all well 
known in New York’s smartest set, are 
accomplished cyclists, and among the 
best and fastest to be seen at the differ- 
ent watering places. It is amusing to 
hear them compare their cycling experi- 
ences, and especially the number of 
pounds that they have lost in weight 
since they began their silent journeys 
on the wheel. Physicians are said te 
be rather in favor of the exercise for 
women, which is curious, as they have 
waged war these many years upon the 
sewing machine, and the pedal move- 
ment is much the same in both cases. 
Lady Henry Somerset regards the bi- 
cycle as the greatest blessing of modern 
times, and expects much improvement 
in the condition of working girls, from 
the ease and rapidity with which they 
an glide over country roads and into 
fresh air, without the delay, smoke, and 
heat that attend a short journey by rail. 
The only danger to be apprehended 
from the bicycle craze is in its abuse. 
Everything in this country runs to 
races, matches, and contests for prizes, 
either in money or cups, and as the effort 
is very severe of propelling a bicycle, 
and is greatly increased by the rapidity 
with which it is run, the danger is, that 
the action of the heart may be so accel- 
erated by the exertion as to seriously 
damage that rather important organ. 
Athletics all tend in this direction, 
and college dons are consequently dis- 
couraging competitive games, both by 
flood and field. Tennis, golf, rowing, 
wheeling, ete., are capital things in them- 
selves, but when every nerve and muscle 
of the human frame is strained to its 
utmost possibility, to increase the pace 
and come out first in a contest for prizes 
as well as for fame, the injury to the 
breathing apparatus, of both men and 
women, may be and often is very serious. 
Record breaking is all very well for 
yachts and horses, but human beings 
are made of frailer stuff, and those who 
desire to reach old age, with organs 
unimpaired, must treat them with some 
consideration in their youth, 
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Fig. C. For description, see page 452 
SOME GOWNS FXOR- ALITUMN 
WEAR. 


From the middle of September until 
the middle or end of November it is an 
exceedingly puzzling and engrossing 
subject with women what they should 
wear and have made for the winter sea- 
son. If winter gowns are worn during 
the autumn they never seem nor do 
they look fresh when the winter really 
begins, and besides, to the woman whose 
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purse has some limitations it means 
wearing a gown for many weary months. 
There are few, if any, very new fash- 
ions displayed during October, and I 
would advise every woman to beware 
of the outré costumes displayed in 
the shops in advance of the season. 
Even at the swell dressmakers’, who 
rightly claim that their styles are away 
ahead, there is a decided tendency to 
sell gowns of conspicuous cut and fash- 
ion. A silk gown may be markedly 
different and very showy and not make 
the wearer thereof conspicuous, but 
cloth costumes, above everything else, 
must be made in the correct style. 

I would strongly advise every woman 
to have a cloth costume: skirt and out- 
side coat to correspond, waist of cloth 
or silk as the wearer prefers; both are 
quite possible. In this climate a silk 
waist under a cloth coat is much more 
desirable for general wear than a cloth 
waist, for there are few days cold 
enough during the winter when two 
thicknesses of cloth are pleasant to 
wear, andin intense cold, when a fur 
jacket is needed, the inner waist of silk 
is infinitely pleasanter to wear than the 
cloth one. : 

These same cloth costumes are most 
satisfactory when made by a tailor, but 
aus many women do not live where good 
tailors are to be had, the next best thing 
to do is to have a dressmaker press the 
seams very carefully, each one opened 
wide. The cut a tailor gives to hi 
gowns is generally a straighter, higher- 
busted one than a dressmaker gives, but 
any clever seamstress can cut her cloth 
in just the same way by taking especial 
pains to leave plenty of room across the 
bust and to tighten the bust at the 
waist-line, not above or below. No 
woman makes her. figure look better by 
squeezing herself into a gown too small. 
A stout woman looks stouter than ever 
if she aims to attain a small waist at the 
expense of her bust and stomach. 

Serge, cheviot. and cloths of all kinds 
are to be used this autumn for tailor- 
made suits. I have seen one or two 
extremely smart gowns of very dark 
iron-gray cheviot which looked like the 
vamel’s-hair of ten years ago with the 
effect of long, loose hairs on its sur- 
face. Poole, the London tailor, used this 
cloth for men’s frock suits last winter. 
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Redfern showed me some time ago 
samples of the cloths he intended using 
for costumes this winter. The princi- 
pal novelty, I remember, was a fine 
check, across which was woven a broad 
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so much the fashion ?—to get a plain 
dark goods, dark purple, dark blue, 
dark gray, or, most fashionable of all, 
dark red. 

Any wish for bright and gaudy coloring 
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Fig. D. For description, see page 452. 


plaid of red. It was very ‘* smart,” but 
too pronounced and marked a design to 
become generally fashionable. 

I should advise, if economy has to 
be practised—and who does not prac- 
tise economy nowadays, when it is 


can be carried out in a fancy waistcoat 
or in the coat lining. All heavy goods 
and goods suitable for winter wear 
come very wide, and it does not require 
a great many yards for a skirt and 
coat. The skirt must flare out as much 
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Fig. E. For description, see page 452. 
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as possible around the bottom, but fit 
smoothly and snugly over the hips. <A 
trimming of braid is sometimes put on 
the skirt, but the smartest gowns de- 
pend entirely on their cut and fit and 
eschew trimming of any kind. The 
skirt of a walking-gown must clear the 
ground. It does not need to be un- 
gracefully short, but it must not be long 
enough to touch anywhere. 

There is, I am told, to be a revival 
of buttons, and some of the imported 
ones are perfect works of art. Hand- 
some and effective as these buttons are, 
they are not necessary on the cloth 
gowns I have been describing. Plain 
black buttons, such as tailors use, 
answer every purpose, and indeed look 
better for plain gowns. 

The gathers in the back of cloth 
skirts are arranged somewhat differ- 
ently from last winter. They stand 
out instead of lying flat, and a vastly 
better appearance is made in conse- 
quence thereof. There are very few 
figures to be seen that can look well 
with the perfectly flat back the old- 
fashioned way of gathering the fulness 
into the belt gave to the gown. 

The silk waists to be worn with cloth 
costumes admit of any color or cut. 
Very light ones are not so popular as the 
darker-colored ones. Some very fancy 
ones shown me lately have been elabo- 
rately trimmed with both lace and fur. 
I saw one of striped pink and black 
taffeta silk, trimmed with a deep col- 
lar or cape of heavy black lace, that 
looked exceedingly well with a black 


serge costume. It was made with a 
finished belt of the silk, narrow and 


folded, and there was none of the ugly 
look so common when the waists are 
worn under the skirts and when each 
tries to evade the other. 

Wide revers and ruffles look effective 
on these silk waists, but are not com- 
fortable and therefore not desirable on 
waists to be worn under jackets. 

The chiffon waists are giving place 
to velvet ones. Much richer and more 
suitable for winter wear, they require 
great care in the making, and velvet 
musses, or rather marks, easily ; so that 
after all a velvet waist cannot be. worn 
for ordinary wear much better than can 


the chiffon, With heavy black crépon 
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wear at this season of the year. 
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skirts these velvet waists in any of the 
new shades look very rich and hand- 
some. ‘The waists covered with lace, 
a few of which were worn last summer, 
are pretty and invariably becoming. 
While the lace soon becomes soiled 
if worn under a dark cloth coat, it is 
easily cleaned, and it is even possible 
to clean it while it is still on the 
dress by rubbing it with gasoline. A 
crépon dress with a waist covered with 
white lace and belt and collar of bright 
satin ribbon is peculiarly well adapted for 
The 
lace can be put over any old waist that 
fits well, and in that way saves buying 
material. The sleeves should corre- 
spond with the skirt. 

Crépon is sold in enormous quantities 
for autumn wear and for the winter for 
house gowns. It comes in all prices, 
and the cheapest — made up 
over silk linings look as rich as do far 
more expensive goods. The extra ex- 
pense of a silk lining fora crépon gown 
is not thrown away. ‘The crépon hangs 
vastly better and is far more satisfac- 
tory. 

Crépon comes in all colors, and the 
new weaves are very handsome. Pur- 
ple, brown, blue, gray, black, and every 
known shade, and each so desirable it 
is hard to choose. I saw a pretty gray 
crépon, just imported, the other day. 
The skirt was perfectly plain and very 
full ; the waist had a full front of white 
chiffon. From the belt to the shoulders 
were straps of black gauze ribbon, fin- 
ished on the shoulders with stiff stand- 
ing bows. The collar and cuff were of 
old point lace. The belt was of the 
black gauze ribbon. 

Many of the fall gowns have the 
seams of the skirt outlined with braid 
or passementerie. The tiny overlapping 
sequins of jet trim a black silk skirt 
effectively, and the narrow braids look 
well on the cloth skirts, but trimming 
on crépon does not look well excepting 
on_the waists. Jet, which has been in 
fashion fora long time now, is still 
used, but the flat braid is more worn 
than the cut beads. No trimming looks 
so well on black as jet, but, like every- 
thing else that becomes fashionable, it 
is copied in cheap grades until its novelty 
and beauty are quite lost, 
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Moiré trimming will be very lit- 
tle worn, it having been ‘‘ done to 
death.” 
A useful out-of-door gown is made of 


leaf-brown crépon. The skirt, just 
touching the ground, is trimmed. to 


the knee with horizontal rows, closely 
set together, of black braid, very narrow. 
The waist is in the form of an Eton 
jacket turned back with narrow lapels 
of black 
moiré open- 
ing over a 
shirt of i 
spotted or at 
flowered \ 
silk, con- 
fined bya 
black moiré 
belt with 
buckle. 

The full 
leg-o’- mut- 
ton sleeves 
are trim- 
med on the 
forearm 
with rows 
of narrow 
braid to 
match the 
skirt. A_ black 
silk cravat is pass- 
ed around the col- 
lar, knotted in 
front and fastened 
in at the belt. 
Fourteen yards of 
crépon and eight pieces of the 
narrow braid are required to make 
this costume. 

A gown of pale pink crépon is 
made with three narrow flounces 
around the skirt; each flounce is 
edged with narrow lace. The 
bodice is made with a yoke, which 
iscovered with three narrow lace- 
edged frills of the lawn. 

Tne sleeves are composed of three 
wide ruffles trimmed with lace edging, 
and reach only to the elbow. 

A pretty adjunct to the skirt is three 
bands of pink satin ribbon falling from 
the waistband on each side of the 
front and ending in a bow about half- 
way down the skirt and fastened 
there. 





For description, see page 453. 
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A FEW PARIS FASHIONS. 
Paris, October. 


UNLEss the styles now on exhibition 
in the shops and at the modistes’ are 
much modified, women will look like 
‘‘guys” this coming winter. The ex- 
aggerated styles of the past summer 
have been made much more exaggerated 
than ever, and the picturesque effects 
striven for in light materials are posi- 
tive caricatures in woollen goods ail 
heavy silks. The skirts are all made 

very wide—five yards is the 
accepted width around the 
hem—tight over the hips 
and sharply gored, but with 
a becoming fulness in the 
back. There seems to be 
two distinct 
styles in 
skirts, one 
severely 
plain, the 
other trim- 
med on the 
seams and 
around the 
bottom. 

Waists 
have some 
fulnessover 
the bust, 
but are cut 
to give the 
effect of 
tight lac- 
ing, and the 
French- 
woman’s fa- 
vorite style 
oe of large 
bust and tiny waist is 
peculiarly adapted to 
the present 














fashions. 
Sleeves are fairly bewil- 
dering; they are all 
large, even the coat sleeves of cloth, 
but there are two or three different 
patterns. From the elbow to the wrist 
they fit tightly ; from elbow to shoulder 
any size is possible. Shoulder seams are 
long, and the sleeves drooping downward 
add to the length. 

The new colors are very striking, but 
becoming only toa few. All shades of 


Fig. F. 

















Fig. G. 





For description, see page 453. 
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red geranium and a biue the exact 
shade of the bluets so fashionable all 
summer are among the new colors. 
Geranium 1s somewhat on the same 
shades as magenta or cherry, but it is 
far softer. 

Quantities of lace are used on all 
gowns, but only real lace is considered 
chic. 'The common varieties with which 
both France and America have been 
flooded the last year are not in style any 
longer, but even a very little of the 
real article makes the plainest gown 
‘‘smart,” and when one is fortunate 
enough to own flounces of it, there can 
be nothing more desirable. 

The checks, particularly the black and 
white which made their first appearance 
last summer, are made up in the winter 
goods and costumes. Rarely, if ever, 
is a whole gown seen of the check, but 
it is used for trimming or combined 
with plain goods in a very satisfactory 
manner, 

Black in ribbons or trimmings is used 
to an almost exaggerated extent. For 
collar, cuffs, and belt black satin ribbon 
is as much in vogue as it has been all 
summer on summer gowns. It seems 
to accentuate and make more marked 
the delicate colorings. 

Miniatures in brooches and bracelets 
or in velvet and plush cases are more 
than ever the rage. It is almost a 
necessity now to have one’s portrait 
painted on ivory or porcelain. Very 
little gown is to be seen. The effect is 
of head and shoulders emerging from 
clouds. With light, fluffy-haired peo- 
ple miniatures are especially in favor. 
I notice that women who wear their 
dark hair quite smooth do not care so 
much for having their miniatures 
painted as do the blondes. 

The jewellers’ shops are full of quaint 
devices in stick-pins and. lace-pins. 
Turquoisesand coral are both in fashion. 
The latter is very. unbecoming, but 
when worn far away from the face the 
effect is not bad, and coral is capable of 
rare workmanship. 'Turquoises change 
color unless great care is taken of them, 
but they are very beautiful, particularly 
in rings ; surrounded by diamonds they 
show to great advantage and are becom- 
ing to almost every hand. 

There are many new fashions in lin- 
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gerie. Everything is trimmed with 
ribbons and is hand-made and hand- 
embroidered, which, of course, keeps 
the price up. Under-garments such 
as flannel skirts and chemises are quite 
different in style from last season. ‘The 
flannel skirt has, indeed, given place to 
a most fascinating wadded silk skirt, 
which looks like a Roman sash, is very 
warm and very light. The amount of 
money one can waste on these necessary 
articles of attireeven in this city, where 
everything is supposed to be so cheap, 
would have seemed incredible a few 
years ago. 


NEGLIGEES AND TEA-GOWNS. 


THE wrapper, that most comfortable 
of feminine garments, has been voted 
old-fashioned, ugly, and, to use a slang 
phrase, ‘‘ impossible,” and in its stead 
women now wear negligées and tea- 
gowns. These same negligées and tea- 
gowns bear a faint, far-away resem- 
blance to the wrapper of olden time, 
but are utterly unlike in most respects. 
They are very comfortable garments, 
made generally without bones; they 
are carefully fitted, but not tight to the 
figure. Even if the back of the gown 
fits tight, the fronts, covered with lace, 
embroidery, or ribbon, hang loose and 
full from the shoulders. The negligée 
is made of silk, crépon, cashmere, or 
even cotton goods, and is not suitable 
for wear out of one’s bedroom. Some 
very elaborate ones are made trimmed 
with quantities of lace and yards and 
yards of ribbon. The sleeves, which 
are immense, are open-shut to the el- 
bow and finished with three or four 
ruffles of rich lace. 

All this is very picturesque, but some- 
what out of place for any one but a very 
luxurious woman. A plain negligée, 
made with a yoke and with deep 
turned-over collar and cuffs, is alto- 
gether the best pattern for real use. It 
is supposed to be worn when a woman 
is dressing her hair or is in her own 
room. The heavier gowns for winter 
wear can be made of any woollen ma- 
terial and fur trimmings, look well, and 
are very durable. 

I saw an exquisitely dainty gown of 
this style the other day, made of white 
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erépon and trimmed around the neck 
and down the front with white lamb’s- 
wool. The back was made with a 
Watteau pleat effect, and from under 
the pleats at either side came 


days. 


prisingly good results, provided the taste 
be good. 

T'ea-gowns are a luxury of these latter 
Our grandmothers, and even our 





broad pieces of white satin rib- 
bon, which were brought round 
in front and hung down to the 
hem of the gown. ‘The woman 
who wore this dainty garment 
insisted it was very useful and 
not expensive, and that being 
white it cleaned well. 

Crépon of the cheaper grade 
makes capital gowns for this 
sort of wear. It is effective 
and falls into graceful and 
artistic folds, and flowing 
draperies can easily be attained 
by its use. The cotton crépon 
is very good also, and for 
summer is peculiarly desirable, 
for it launders well, and noth- 
ing is prettier than a clean 
white gown, even of the plain- 
est make. 

Negligées of silk have the 
disadvantage of being almost 
too light for anything but 
midsummer wear. The silk 
most used is the India or the 
Surah, both of which are very 
cool in texture and require to 
be lined throughout. 

In these days when economy 
must be practised it is a 
serious consideration to have 
to buy double the quantit 
of material. Of course, sil 
is effective and looks richer 
than any other material ; but 
besides the expense of mate- 
rial to start with must be 
added the necessary ribbon 
and lace which it requires for 
trimming. 

Negiigées can be made at 
home if « woman be at all 
clever at dressmaking, and an 
ordinary paper pattern will 
give information enough to 
enable her to turn out a very 
satisfactory garment. There is 
no careful fitting excepting 
over the shoulders and around 
the neck, and one’s individual 
taste can be exercised with sur- 


Fig, H. 





For description, see page 453. 
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mothers, would have thought it decid- 
edly bad form to receive guests in a 
loose gown or to appear before gentle- 
men in anything so much in the like- 
ness of a wrapper. ‘The fashion first 
started in England, where afternoon tea 
is a law as fixed and immovable as 
that the sun rises and sets. At the 
house-parties, when men and women 
come in tired from long tramps or 
violent exerc’ jing at tennis or golf, the 
women hastily don these garments and 
look as fresh and ‘‘fit” as _ possible 
in a few moments’ time. With us, 
afternoon tea is rapidly becoming a uni- 
versal custom, and as for tea-gowns, why, 
we have found them most useful in 
many ways. 










——__-—), 


Fig. |. For description, see page 453. 


Any amount of money, taste, and 
skill can be expended on a tea-gown, 
and yet ingenuity and cleverness can 
fashion a satisfactory one out of some 
old silk dress. Any kind of material 
works in well for these gowns. Bro- 
cades, crépons—the last not so satisfac- 
tory, however, for this purpose as for al- 
most any other kind of gown—silk, 
camel’s-hair, cashmere, etc., etc.—all 
are used. The front and back do not 
need to be of the same material. | 
have seen very handsome gowns with 
the back of black brocade, the front 
of white—or of any colored—satin 
covered with lace, Even velvet is some- 


times used, but then the gown is more 
like a princesse dress, and its principal 
mission is lost, that of being comfortable, 
restful, and at the same time ‘‘ smart.” 

I saw at aswell dressmaker’s the other 
day a model of a tea-gown she was 
making. It was of tan-colored camel’s- 
hair. The front had a jacket effect, 
and was made of pieces of Eastern 
embroidered goods in pale blue, pink, 
and white. These embroidered pieces 
were put on to form the jacket fronts, 
beneath which fell from the neck to 
the hem a full front of the softest pink 
crépe. ‘The gown was lined throughout 
with very thin white silk, and around 
the bottom, inside, were four ruffles of 
white silk trimmed with white lace. 
The loose front was held down at the 
waist by pink ribbon strings, which 
were put in from the side seams. ‘The 
gown was, of course, long, and the back 
was carefully fitted. 

A much less expensive gown of this 
sort I saw, made by a seamstress 
in the house. It was of figured 
challie, yellow flowers on a black 
ground. Like the other gown, 
it was fitted to the figure in the 
back and was quite long. The 
fronts were turned back from the 
waist-line in pointed revers, and 
the revers were faced with black 
moiré. From neck to hem the front 
was of yellow silk covered with black 
net. This silk was fitted loosely in 
at the waist, where were six rows of 
narrow black beading, through which 
was run yellow baby ribbon. The same 
beading and ribbon were on the bottom 
of the loose front, and the collar was 
also the same. The gown was a very 
effective one and I know cost very little. 
None of the materials was expensive, and 
the pattern was not a difficult one to 
follow. Fashion has decreed that these 
tea-gowns may be worn at home in the 
evening when no guests are present, and 
every woman who will take the trouble to 
provide herself with one will never regret 
the money she spends on it. Old gowns 
can be ripped apart, carefully sponged, 
pressed, and cleaned, and two combined 
will make one stunning tea-gown. Easily 
put on, and without the stiffness of an 
ordinary gown, it looks well and is a 
great rest to tired backs and shoulders, 
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Fig. J. For description, see page 453. 
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WHERE TO GET OUR PATTERNS, 


[For the convenience of our subscribers we have 
arranged with the Universal Fashion Company, 32 
Lafayette Place, New York, to make TIssuz-PAPER 
PATTERNS for all of the fashions appearing in this 
magazine. These patterns are accompanied by very 

licit directions for making each garment, and 
will be mailed post-paid on receipt of price, or can 
be obtained from any of their agents throughout the 
United States.) 





Fia. A. Fancy Bicycle Costume of 
cheviot, short skirt and tan leggins. 
Fancy waistcoat worn with blue and 
pink shirt and full necktie. 

The jacket is fitted to the form in 
the back, and in the front it is loose, 
can be worn as illustrated or buttoned, 
as preferred ; the waistcoat is double- 
breasted ; the skirt is in one piece, with 
a seam in the back only. Of 54-inch 
material, five yards will be required for 
the costume and one yard for waistcoat, 
3-4 yard of velvet for cuffs, revers and 
pocket flaps. 


8001. Pattern for Jacket and Vest, 25c. 


8 02. Pattern for Skirt, 20c. 
8015. Leggings. 


F 1a. B shows three Bicycle Costumes. 
The coat worn by the girl sitting is not 
properly a bicycle coat, but is one of the 
new autumn styles. 

It is double-breasted, tight-fitting, 
and has three ripple shoulder capes, 
but these can be omitted, if not de- 
sired ; a deep rolling collar finishes 


GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


the neck; the fronts of jacket are 
turned back to form revers. 

The skirts shown on the three fig- 
ures are of the same pattern as the one 
shown on Fig. A. 

The coat shown on the centre figure 
is of three-quarters length and rounded 
in the front. 

On the third figure, a short, tight- 
fitting jacket is represented ; it is single- 
breasted, fastened closely up to the neck, 
which is finished with a rolling collar. 


Patterns for these suits will be made to order if 
desired. 


Fig. C shows a hat of dark-green 
felt suitable for autumn wear. It is 
trimmed with four large black wings. 
Around the low flat crown is a twist of 
brown and green velvet, ending in rosette 
in front between two of the wings, which 
stand upvery stiff. Theother two wings 
are laid flat on the brim of the hat. 





D 


Fig. D shows a black plush cloak, 
tied with long ends of black satin rib- 
bon. ‘Trimming of black cloth in open- 
work design embroidered with black 
beads. Black chiffon inside of collar. 


8003. Pattern for cloak, 30c. 





Fig. E. A house gown of pale-gray 
crépon, double skirt looped on left side 
and faced with white moiré. Vest of 
white chiffon with bands of black satin 
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Fig. K. For description, see page 453 
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Tibbon. Narrow revers of embroidery. 
Collar of black satin ribbon. 


8004. Pattern for Basque, 25c. 
8005. Pattern for Skirt, 30c. 


Fia. F shows a black felt hat of the 
new picturesque style. It is trimmed 
with ostrich tips and rosettes of nas- 
turtium velvet. 





Fia. G. A gown of changeable silk, 
résédar to dull red, with jagged black 
line woven in. The trimmings of the 
gown consist of accordion-pleated mous- 
seline de soie and black moiré ribbon. 


8006. Pattern for Waist, 20. 
8007. Pattern for Skirt, 30c. 





Fig. H. Gown of black-and-white 
shepherd’s plaid and. white serge. 
Collar and girdle are of black satin. 


8008. Pattern for Waist, 202, 
8009. Pattern for Skirt, 30c. 


Fia. I shows a toque composed 
almost entirely of flowers, bunches of 
wild clematis (white and pale green), 
with stems and leaves. The other 
material on the hat is pale-yellow satin. 


FASHIONS. 





Fie. J. A cloth gown of the new 
color—mahogany—trimmed with black 
satin, the revers covered with heavy 
lace. Vest and belt are of pale-yellow 
mousseline de soie, accordion-pleated. 


8010. Pattern for Basque, 25c. 
8011. Pattern for Skirt, 30c. 





Fie. K. Street gown of nut-brown 
crépon. Fichu cape of black satin and 
ruffles, black net embroidered with jet 
sequins. Bow of black satin ribbon. 


8012. Pattern for Cape, 25c. 





Fie. L. A gown of broadcloth, 
color a warm brownish-buff trimmed 
with black moiré; the back of the 
waist composed entirely of the latter 
material. The passementerie on skirt 
and waist is of copper and black, 


8013. Pattern for Basque. 25c. 
8007. Pattern for Skirt, 30c. 
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NO CHANCE FOR AN ARGUMENT. 


Sne—‘I think Miss Milyuns is just as pretty as she can be. Don’t you, Captain ?” 
Tre CAPTAIN—(Embarrassed by the memory of a rejection by Miss M.)—‘t Yes—er—of course. All girls are, you know.” 
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32 La FAYETTE PLACE, New YORK. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 
[] THE POPULAR : 


Universal 1 FITING Patterns. 
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NEWEST CREATIONS FROM PARIS AND NEW YORK ! 
BEAUTIFUL FASHION DESIGNS 
EASY TO USE_ 
PERFECT FIT 
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antee absolute satisfaction to every purchaser. 

We mail any pattern desired prepaid on receipt ie 
of price or they can be obtained from any of our agents 
throughont the United Stetes. 


A COPY OF THE UNIVERSAL FASHION MONTHLY 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION : : : : 3: 3: 3: 3: 3 


é 


Universal Fashion Co., va33cite Bice, New York | 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY'S, iI 
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Look Around 


Pearline. It’s easy to pick them 
out. They’re brighter, fresher, more 
cheerful than the women who have 
spent twice as much time in the 
rub, rub, rub, of the old way. Why 
shouldn’t they be? Washing with 
Pearline is easy. 

And look at the clothes that 


A 

V4 ai are washed with Pearline. 

Jf ‘a They’re brighter, and fresher, 
/, Y/ J too. They haven’t been 


Vv rubbed to pieces on the wash- 


board. They may be old, 


but they don’t show it. For clothes washed with Pearline 
last longer. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

CW. ire ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 

you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 317 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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The Sweetest Thing on Earth 


Sweetens the breath, aids digestion 
dyspepsia. Take none but PRI “se 
‘America Photographed,’’ in 20 parts 
each part contains 16beautiful pictures lix 
inches. Any single partegat for one wral per 
California Frutt Primley'a 









Bm Bo ts. Write f 
wd om Six cents. rite tor 

of 700 fine boo 

J.P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Ill. 














HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 








ga bai GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, an 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and de lighted with theresults. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair or ake p as if by ma ~% 
It has no resemblance whatever to a preparation ever goed for a like purpose, on 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. I T FA ft.’ 4 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the home olen J such as ‘he hice 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, ale 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injur Aor unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USEO BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
“to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cakes, postage pe. (securely seale od 
from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your ful 
£S2F%) address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same ag 
—_, AL tn ‘N rey MOD FY OUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again, ) 
LOCALA NE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, &. A. 
” GENERAL AGENTS psa Oe ANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and’ insure ite safe delivery. 


WE OFFER nanan a FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INUURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


a LOOK=GROOK 


DR. WARNER’S 


as well as thick ones. SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER. 



















QO 
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all about 50 shapes and 200 styles of ex- 

e quisite silk lamp shades free for a stamp 
—A book of superb engravings. 

ra Boston ArT LAMP SHADE Co., 1 West Street, near 

a Washington Street, Boston. 











ONE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED. 


OODD0OOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


CO. M. RUSSELL & CO., 


every customer, 


We sell only the b best at the cheapest prices. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue. We can ft 

any eyes, and we guarantee satisfaction # 
Bennett Building, New York. 




















Sold everywhere. 











| by mail, 25 cents. 


THE STAY THAT STAYS ror | 
Is THE CORALINE STAY >®=SS5: 


Put upin yard lengths the same as whalebone; also in short le 
. WARNER BROS., Makers, 








ngths, muslin covered. Sample set for one dress 
new York and Chicago. vis 

















DOPTERMIL 
TLE Sop 


FOR THE COMPLEXION, 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., CHICAGO 





**How to Choose 
«ove Perfumes.”’ 


Send 5 cents for our Souvenir book of 
valuable Toilet Hints. Illustrated 
with portraits of beautiful women who 
use and recommend 
LINDEN BLOOM 
Perfume. 

One ounce beste by mail toany address 
S0cts, FREE Face Powder with each 
booklet. For sale by all ote heen eg 


FOOTE & JENES, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich, 
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“MISC-E11-AHE-O-4-S 
2 #]o * © a] ele © td ® * °*\O 
T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTA 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 









0 
0 










ER g @) N PIA N 283 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
'@) Sie Soames oo and oe ye ge and ev 

Sec p blemish on beauty, and defies detection. It 

a 0.0 0 0 S OL J 3 So 36 ha: uae the test of 43 years, 

43 YEARS : . Moderate Prices, es LU mand is so harmless we taste it to 

pa oe 222 jibe sure it is properly made. 

BEFORE THE TERMS wes se Accept no counterfeit of similar 

PUBLIC. BEASONABLE. cS 6 ane. py S. Sayre ay to 

Stina = a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 

SWEET TONED, Every Instru- 52" Scale pen indian oT ene 

— War u ar --) them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 

SOLD ON arranted. Cream’ as the least harmful of 





all the Skin preparations.’’ For 

sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
ods Dealers in the U. S., 

Canadas, and Europe. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones St., New York. 


& McKAY, 
CARPETS, 


Oil Cloths, Rugs, 
Mats, Etc. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


80 and 82 White Street, 
NEW YORK. 








MERIT. Catalogues Fr 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 92 FiFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
‘2fs WABASH AVES GHIGAGS, te 














METAL POLISH 





HSI10d TVLAW 





The above ts a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. Refuseas worth- 
less imitations, boxes with other helmetsor without our 
name. Forsale everywhere, or send three 2cent stamps Fine Furniture. 
for large sample box, by mail, to the sole agents for 
United States, (‘anada and Mexico, Special attention given to out- 


a 
Adolf Cohring & Co., 180 Pearl St., N. Y. of-town orders, 


slso Manufacturers’ Agents for 



















- NOTICE - 
PULL DOWN HOON 
AND LET GO 
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With a Combination Box of 


CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE .swrertome” soap 


Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and 
has ginddoned a hundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The 
drop leaf writing bed closes and locks, A brass rod for curtain. It stands 5 feet high, is 214 feet 
wide and 10% inches deep. 


THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS 


ioo Bars ‘‘Sweet Hoime’”’ 1-4 doz. Creme Oatmeal 
Soap - = = = «= a -00 oilet Soap = = = = $0.25 
Enough to last an aver- 1-4 doz. Elite Toilet Soap .25 
age family one full year. 1-4 doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap .45 
Equal to double the amount Infallible preventive of 
of common cheap soaps. Dandruff. _Unequaled for 
9 Pkgs. Boraxine Wash- washing ladies’ hair. 
ing Powder = = = = .90| 124 doz. Sulphur Soap - =.45 
Cannot possibly injure One Jar Modjeska Cold 
the fabric— Simple— Easy Cream = «= = = = = ©.2§ 
—Efficient. : . 
a-4 doz. Modjeska Com- , ea Cures chapped 
flexion Soap = = = = -69 | One Bottle Modjeska Tooth 


“xquisite for ladies and 


‘children. <A 


oeautifier. 


‘One Bottle 1 0z. Modjeska 


Perfume - = 
Delicate, refined, 
lar, lasting. 


matchless 


+25 
popu- 


n=4 doz. Ocean Bath Toi- 


let Soap = = = 


= .30| 


Powder = = = = = =.25 
Preserves the teeth, hard- 
ens the gums, sweetens 
the breath. 
1 Packet Spanish Rose 
Satchet Powder « «= «=-+25 
| One Stick Napoleon Shav- 
ing Soap = = = = = = 





-10 


Every refined family uses in a year for its health and 
happiness the assortment our box provides. The contents 
fo Oy ee rrr rrr rer rr ee $10.30 
Ps, NE IE DE ooc.ctinsnssicdcvcasonsasecoubencmensiacn 10.00 


WE GIVE ALL FOR $10. (You Get the Desk Gratis). $20.30 


You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable sat- 
isfaction of using only the best and purest goods, by buying direct from the juss: 
manufacturer. 





ORDER TO-DA Y.—We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask to send you'a 
DESK and Combination Box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—g10.00. But 
if you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 

some poogse prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if you remit in advance, we will send in ad- 
‘dition to all extras named a vatuable present for the lady of the house, and ship same day order is received. Money 
tefunded without argument or comment if the box or DESK does not prove all expected, 

We can refer you to thousands who have used “‘Sweet Home” “ for 
whom have become stockholders in our company ; or any banker in the United 


ESTABLISHED 1875, LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 


INCORPORATED 1892. 
Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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many years, over ten thousand of 
States. 
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A corset must 


Fit to Wat 


Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets are fitted to 


living models. 


Sold everywhere. WARNER Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup OF FIGS 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
. millions, and met with the approval 
of the medical profession, because it 

F . acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without we akening them, and it is perfectly free from every objection: ible substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factuled by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©€O, only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept anv substitute if offered. or 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., _ kpuisyitte ky, 











The 


Menorah Monthly 
G O D EY S JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
. F The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
s pendent Order B'ne B'rith. 
ms Opinions of the Press: 
A d ve rt 1 se rs a re “THe MenoraAH Montucy keeps the even tenor of its way as 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought,”"—J. J". Press. 
““It is edited with eminent ability.""—ABoston Herald. 
b M 4 * THe MENoRAH Shows wise and kindly theological liberality.” 
watch I ng it with Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
** That wise Hebrew periodical.”’—M. V. 7ribune. 
keen i nt t It ** Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.’ 
eres . “Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
e and skill.""—A merican Hebrew, 
IS phenomenal. Subscription : 


Jewish Messenger. 
$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 


Send for our New and Unique Rate Card. G3 Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now, 





MENORAH PUBLISHING /O., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 











Press of Lovell Brothers Company, 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Columbias + 


the work is thorcughly tested by scientific 
experts, and any weakness of material devel- 
oped, or .mperfection of work detected, 
causes that material or work to be thrown 
out, at whatever stage it occurs, and at what- 
ever Sacrifice of time and money. 
Absolutely Pure. The finished COLUMBIA is as nearly right 
as lies within human power to build a bicycle, 
and we guarantee our wheels to be absolutely 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. free from imperfection in material, construc- 
—Jlatest United States Government tion, or finish. 
food Report. 
Royal Baki Powder C POPE lIFG. CO., 
y a es | BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
106 Wall St. N. Y. | Catalogue free at our agencies, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


or mailed for two 2c. stamps. 





LOVELL BROTHERS COMPANY, 
PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 


AND 


BOOKBINDERS. 


(Printers of GODEY’S MAGAZINE.) 


Are prepared to make arrangemunts 
with Authors desirous of publishing their 
own works for the printing, binding, and 
placing the same on the market. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Edition work for Publishers. 

Fine Book Work and Catalogues. 


Send for Estimates. 


LOVELL BROTHERS COMPANY, 


32 and 34 Lafayette Place, 








FORK FLANNELS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


NEW YORK. 
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